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Pupil transportation is one hy: 
of the principles of the Founda- F 
tion Program. 


The law provides for the 
local district and state to bear 


the cost on a partnership basis. 























“Ten-I'wenty Desks | 


and 


Filexi-tables’ 


Combine them in your classroom 
for best results 
in both desk and group work 


For individual desk work, seat your students in ‘‘Ten-Twenty” 
Universal Desks No. 436. These are the only desks that can 
give them comfortable cradleform seating in every posture posi- 
tion: 10° and 20° slopes for reading, writing, art work; a level 
desk-top for manipulative work and group discussions. And 
the exclusive fore-and-aft seat adjustment assures proper focal 
adjustment to all tasks, eliminates distracting chair scraping 
noise. Entire unit is movable, and each desk and seat is 
easily adjustable for size. 

For group work, add ‘‘Flexi-tables” and Envoy Posture 
Chairs. Only ‘‘Flexi-tables” permit the widest variety of arrange- 
ments for groups of all sizes. You can gain floor space for teaching 
activities by fitting L-shaped ‘‘Flexi-tables”’ in “‘extra’’ corners, 
and Trapezoidal ‘‘Flexi-tables’’ along clear wall space. The twin 
oval-shaped supporting standards make ingress and egress easy, 
as compared with four-legged tables. Companion Envoy chair 
encourages good posture, accommodates a wide range of stu- 
dent sizes. Write for ‘‘Flexi-table’”’ folder. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and 
acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work 
on all phases of modern classroom environment, 





CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY. INCORPORATED 
311 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


Exclusive Distributor for 


ctmewcan Seating Company 
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L-SHAPED FLEXI-TABLE, NO. 115 


TRAPEZOIDAL FLEXI-TABLE, 
NO. 116 
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Experience makes our service convenient, 
time-saving, for all your school needs. 
Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 

stocks. Send for complete catalog. 


School Desks and 
Chairs 

School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and 
Home Economics 
Equipment 

Filing and Storage 
Cabinets 

Window Shades 


Laboratory 
Equipment 

Chalkboards and 
Supplies 

Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library 
Supplies 

School Papers 

Duplicating 
Equipment 

Art Materials 

Primary Materials 
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Babeock test D-2, W-166 


S&S neeise Babel (bdd'él), Isaac Emanuilovich 
theol- (born 1894), Russian 
iter, i 
ed Cossacks 












& lord, 


Of course you can’t “‘push a 
button” and have a fact “pop 
up’’in any encyclopedia e e ¢ 


BUT the unique FACT-INDEX< at the back 
of each Compton volume locates facts more 
quickly than any other device e e e 





struction occurred the “confusion 
of songeas” (Gen. xi) In Babylon: 


Beb el Mandeb (bib ¢1 méin'déd) 
{Arabic for “Gate of Tears”), 





named from danger of navigation: 
maps A-885, A-42 
Bubenberg, Mouse of, ist Austrian 
dynasty (976-1246) A-496 
Baber (b@’bér) (1483-1530), founder 
of Mogul (Mongol) Pmpire in India 
M-346, I-67 } 
descendants seize India M-346 
‘Babes in the Wood’, an old ballad 
which describes two little children 
who were left in the woods to per- 
ish; origin of ballad unknown. 


you simply place your thumb on the thumb- 
tab at the back of your selected volume, turn 
a few pages, and in 30 seconds or less you have 
the fact you seek or the exact page reference 
where that fact will be found e e e 


it is just as simple and easy as that—any kind 
of fact or bit of information, or all the facts 

i i j for conspiracy to murder Elizabeth. 
and all the information on a subject, whether ain aaa te te te 
obscure, unusual, elusive, or standard, will __uventor, ““long-tugked wild swine found on 


be there—ready at your finger tips! 03), 


The Fact-Index in the 1954 Compton’s is bigger 


Babe the Bive Ox, in Paul Bunyan 
tales B-356, F-197, picture F-198 
statue; picture M-390 
Bab’ington, Anthony (1561-86), page 
to Mary, Queen of Scots; executed 


















Boat B-214-19. See also in Index js 
Canoes and canoeing; Motorboat; 
Navigation; Sailing craft; Ship- 
building; Ships; Steam craft 

Amazon River craft, picture A-185 
balsa, on Lake Titicaca, picture 

















and better than ever. Nearly 40,000 fact entries; ban ett oo, ptoturce 2-101, 1-00, 
arge, cargo, a » s°6¥, 
more than 130,000 text references. M-309, M-322, R-133 
basket boats B-74, B-217, pictures jrury ay.), 
B-218, sermon oe 3s A-30 
Borneo, picture B- , Stat- 
Burma, picture B-360 Miya F co : 
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canalboat, of middle 1800’s C-10 
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The Fact-Index is the secret 
of the amazing coverage of information 
in the 15 Compton volumes. Without the space- 
saving (and time-saving) Fact-Index, 40% more space, or 
6 additional volumes, would be needed to give equal coverage. 


Put Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in your classrooms as well as in the 
library. Give teachers and pupils the advantage of finding facts—with push-button speed. 


When you get Compton’s, you get the finest school encyclopedia ever built. ACT NOW! 


Write for special school and library prices and terms 


J. L. LAIR, State Manager ¢ 425 Military Street, Georgetown, Kentucky 





F.E. COMPTON « COMPANY, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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“Chis new 
book-of-the-ycars has thé 
most of the most... 


«+. most pages, most logic, most pictures, most 
readability, and most utility,” says Educational 
Screen Magazine. For years the standard work 
in its field, Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods 
in Teaching has now been issued in a com- 
pletely new and enlarged edition, representing 
not just a revision of the original book, but “a 
thoroughgoing rethinking of the entire audio- 
visual field.” 

Among the distinctive features of the Re- 
vision are its 49 full-color plates, 41 of them 
part of a pioneering new chapter on “Color as 
an Aid in Teaching”; four other new chapters; 
400 drawings and photographs; and extensive 
lists of sources of supply. ($6.25) 


MAKING and USING 
CLASSROOM SCIENCE MATERIALS 
in the Elementary School 


The thorough descriptions and easy-to-follow 
illustrations in this new book, by Glenn Blough 
and Marjorie H. Campbell, enable even the 
teacher with little or no training in science to 
construct equipment and apparatus and to per- 
form effective experiments and demonstrations, 


($2.75) 


MEASUREMENT and EVALUATION 
for the Elementary-School Teacher 


Because they regard the classroom teacher as 
the most important person in the evaluative 
process, the authors of this new book—T. L, 
Torgerson and Georgia S. Adams—treat 
measurement and evaluation as integral parts 
of classroom teaching—not as a set of tech- 
niques to be applied to critical situations by 
specialists. A wide variety of techniques is 
presented—informal as well as formal, pre- 
ventive as well as corrective. ($4.90) 


DISPLAY for LEARNING 


This completely practical text, by Marjorie 
East, shows how visual teaching materials can 
be prepared simply and inexpensively and used 
effectively in the classroom. ($3.00) 


Write for Complete Catalogue 


Che Dryden Press 


31 W. 54th St. New York 19 
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Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 341 N. 
Third Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—cC. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
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Houghton Miffiin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
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Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—R. E. Bar- 
ber, 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, 
Tllinois. 

Science Research Associates—Eleanor M. Leis, 
P. O. Box 4225, Jackson, Misssissippi. 
Scott, Foresman and ae. Ray Bin- 

ford, Versailles, Kentucky. 
George Conley, Ashland, Kentucky. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia, Kentucky. 
E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
The L, W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, Box 3822, Lawrenceburg, 
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Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
H. Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Company—John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
World Book Company—Dave Borland, 259 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Attention 


Citizens, 
John L. Vickers explains pupil 


_ transportation under the Foundation 


Program, page 8. 


Classroom Teachers, 
Your attention is called to the ar- 
ticle on folk dancing, page 15. 


KEA Members, 

The new commission on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom, is explained 
on page 12. 


Music Teachers, 
An article prepared by Dr. LeRoy 
Weil stresses the importance of music 


for every school child, page 14. 


Writers, 
Read announcement from U. K. 
Press on page 17. 
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How this skilled backstage crew helps 


the railroads give a smooth performance 
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The conductor in charge of a crack streamliner . . . the engineer who 
“drives” the railroads’ powerful locomotives . . . and the men in freight 
yards who control the movements of giant freight cars with tiny levers 
and switches have fascinating jobs. But backstage, in railway offices and 
stations, are other men—and women, too—who handle jobs just as 


challenging and just as vital to top railroad performance. 









There’s the ticket seller in a busy railway 
station. At his finger tips, he has detailed 
information on all the lines that run 
across the broad face of our nation, and 
the crack trains that travel them. And, in 
a matter of minutes, he can write you a 
ticket that’s good for a ride on a train 
thousands of miles away...or reserve a 
place for you on one that may be made 
up several months later. 








Handling $1,000,000 worth of jewels 
or tons of perishable flowers is all part of 
a day’s work for this Railway Express 
employee. He and his fellow workers 
make it possible for the railroads to offer 
many special and unusual services. In 
cars attached to fast passenger or express 
trains, Railway Express ships money, 
flowers, luggage, pets— anything that re- 
quires speed or close attention. 





te —e 








The women who operate these machines 
keep track of the thousands of freight 
cars that roll from railroad to railroad 
hauling the mountains of food, clothes and 
other manufactured products we use 
every day. As reports come in from rail 
junctions, they compile records on the 
freight cars of their own railroad, and 
those of other railroads temporarily on 
the line. 





sands of skilled backstage workers who 
help make possible the railroads’ smooth 
daily performance. Through their efforts, 
the railroads serve your transportation 
needs speedily, efficiently and at a lower 
average cost than any other general form 
of transportation. What’s more they do it 
over lines built and maintained at no ex- 
pense to any taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 15, 
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*Union 
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Publishers 


HONORING 7 


I t is our desire to express by way of the editorial 
page an appreciation for some currently published 
articles. Editors of the magazines in which these 
articles appear would appreciate a statement from 
members of the teaching profession, too. Recent 
publications appear to be positive evidence of the 
good results coming from a recent meeting of rep- 
resentatives of education with members of the Mag- 
azine Publishers Association. 

If you have not done so already, check back on 
the October issue of The Ladies’ Home Journal. A 
sixty-page section is devoted to an editorial, an 
opinion poll, a panel discussion, a novel, a story, 
two articles, letters from teachers and numerous 
photographs directed toward positive action. The 
purpose stated is to stimulate people to work on 
similar problems in their own communities. 

Superintendent Henry I. Willett, President-Elect 
of AASA, is author of “Public Schools Under Pres- 
sure’ which appeared in the October issue of The 


_ Atlantic Monthly. 


Scheduled for appearance in the November 
Atlantic is an article, “Teaching Is Hard Work” 
by Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, past president of NEA 
and immediate past president of the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

There are other articles which will appear in the 
national magazines from time to time—authors and 
editors will welcome your comments on_ these 
stories. If national magazines recognize our pro- 
fession and help to put before the people the truth 
about education, we should show our appreciation 
for their timely efforts. The power of positive pub- 
lications cannot be overlooked in the field of edu- 
cation. 

—L. L. 
S 


“A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where 
his influence stops.” —Henry Brooks Adams 
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Deadlines 


| _— is a wonderful ideal. It is especially 
wonderful if it can become a reality. It is sad to 
see a group from whom democracy is withheld, 
but it is tragic to see a group denied the blessings 
of democracy through their own failure to take 
advantage of it. 

A few years ago, the method of representation 
in the Delegate Assembly of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association was changed so that each local 
school district or unit could be represented. Prior 
to that time, delegates were chosen on a district 
education association level. 

Members who had worked toward the more rep- 
resentative system hailed this change as a victory 
for democracy, a new day for the rank-and-file 
teacher. It was a great step forward. But, it did 
not insure a more democratic organization — it 
merely made it possible. 

The KEA Constitution provided that on or before 
December I of each year active KEA members in 
each school district or unit shall meet and elect 
delegates to the Delegate Assembly. It further pro- 
vides that the election results shall be reported to 
the Executive Secretary of the Association not later 
than December 10. In past years many local as- 
sociations have overlooked this deadline and their 
delegates have not been approved by the Creden- 
tials Committee. Thus, the democratic possibili- 
ties were thwarted by failure to comply with the 
rules, 

The moral, then, is to bear in mind that dele- 
gates must be elected by December 1 and reported 
by December 10. Only if delegates are properly 
elected can they fulfill their role as spokesmen for 
the local associations. Only if local associations 
are fully represented can the KEA be a truly demo- 
cratic organization. 


—N. B.M. 





John L. Vickers, 
Director of Transportation, 
State Department of Education 


\\ hen the curtain was drawn 


on the close of the 1954 Kentucky 
General Assembly, the first law 
of its kind had been written into 
the statutes charging the Com- 
monwealth with the responsibility 
of sharing with the local district 
the cost of pupil transportation 
in Kentucky. Until this time 
no direct provision had ever been 
made whereby the state could as- 
sist the over-burdened districts 
financially with this rapidly ex- 
panding essential service. Un- 
less one fully realizes the tre- 
mendous financial responsibility 
that is currently placed on local 
districts that operate pupil trans- 
portation programs, it may es- 
cape his attention or else be con- 
sidered of little importance. 
Although pupils were trans- 
ported to school as early as 1840, 
it was not until 1874 that public 
funds were used by the state of 
Massachusetts to provide trans- 
portation service for school chil- 
dren. By 1903 approximately 
one-half of the states had enacted 
legislation affecting pupil trans- 
portation, and by 1919 all of the 
forty-eight states had transporta- 
tion statutes. Today school buses 
carry more individuals than any 
other transportation system in the 
world. As compared to the school 











Transportation 


is financial problem 


year 1923-24 when slightly more 
than 837,000 pupils were trans- 
ported at a cost of nearly $30,- 
000,000.00 more than 8,000,000 
or approximately 30 per cent of 
all pupils enrolled in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
are currently receiving this serv- 
ice which is costing approximate- 
ly $275,000,000.00 annually. 
This Herculean task is performed 
with a fleet of more than 130,000 
buses, traveling daily over six 
million miles, or the equivalent 
of 240 times around the earth at 
the equator. 
Demand Increases 

Likewise the expansion in 
pupil transportation has been 
equally as great in Kentucky dur- 
ing the last decade resulting in 
a major problem primarily with 
local county school superintend- 
ents. Because of this spectacular 
growth and heavy demands for 
additional transportation service, 
it has been a potent factor in 
awakening the public to the needs 
of state aid, not only for pupil 
transportation but for the broad 
program of public education. 
These ever-increasing demands 
have been prompted by the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) more ef- 
fective school programs are de- 
sired; (2) educational opportuni- 
ties become more equalized; (3) 





one-room schools are losing their 
usefulness; (4) roads are being 
improved; (5) the need for bet- 
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ter schools is being realized; and | 
(6) transportation facilities are | 


being improved in comfort and 
safety, both from the standpoint 
of the driver and the bus. 

The table shows the growth of 


pupil transportation in Kentucky 
over the decade 1943-44 to 1952. 


53. It is noteworthy that during | 


this ten-year period, the percent- 
age of enrolled pupils increased 
by 82 per cent, whereas the an- 
nual cost per transported pupil 
increased 36 per cent. During 
this same period, the annual cost 
of transportation almost trebled, 
while the number of transported 
children more than doubled, as 
did the number of vehicles. 
Although tabulations are in- 
complete for 1953-54, chances 
are very good that the cost of 
transportation will exceed 51% 
million dollars, not including bus 
replacements, which will approxi- 
mate another million. This will 
represent approximately 10 per 
cent of the current expenditures 
for the public schools of Ken- 
tucky. Reports disclose that many 
local districts are spending from 


20 per cent to 30 per cent of their | 
budgets for pupil transportation; | 
however, good business judgment , 
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leads one to believe that such high 
cost percentages for transporta- 
tion are far out of proportion 
with other school budgeting items. 
As a result of these alarming 
costs to the local school districts, 
not only of transportation but the 
broad program of public educa- 
tion, steps were taken early in 
1952 to make it possible for the 
state to help equalize the oppor- 
tunities of every child in Ken- 
tucky. 

Request for Improvement 

In a comprehensive study of 
the public school system of Ken- 
tucky made .n the spring of 1953, 
the people of Kentucky said over- 
whelmingly they wanted—among 
other thiags for their children— 
improvemens in transportation 
and ind cated that the local dis- 
trict and state should bear the 
cost of the program on a partner- 
ship basis. On November 3, 
1953, Section 186 was amended 
by the overwhelming majority of 
211,000 and by this action the 
people gave a mandate to the 
1954. General Assembly to enact 
legislation to make it possible to 
provide a minimum level of edu- 
cation for every child in Ken- 
tucky. Pupil transportation was 
one of the principles included in 
the foundation program. 

Many outstanding leaders in 
education collaborated in the 
writing of the proposed law which 





_ was submitted to the Legislature 


for their consideration. When 
the proposed law was submitted 
to the General Assembly for con- 
sideration, only three votes were 


cast against it in the lower house 
while four members opposed it 
in the Senate. This act of the 
Legislature gave Kentucky the 
opportunity to provide the serv- 
ices that the people said they 
wanted. 

Sections of the law as it per- 
tains to pupil transportation are 
as follows: 

KRS “757.370 Allotment of 
transportation units; study of 
pupil transportation by Legisla- 
tive Research Commission. 

(1) In determining the cost of 
the foundation program for each 
district, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall allot to 
each district transportation units. 

(2) One transportation unit 
shall be allotted for each eighty 
pupils in average daily attend- 
ance who are transported to 
school at public expense and who 
live one or more miles from 
school by the nearest traveled 
road; provided, that handicapped 
children may be included who 
live Jess than this distance from 
school. 

(3) One transportation unit 
shall be allotted for each fifty 
square miles served by school 
transportation facilities of the 
district if seventy-five per cent or 
more of the total miles of bus 
routes of the district is hard- 
surfaced; one transportation unit 
for each forty-five square miles if 
between forty and seventy-four 
per cent of the total miles of bus 
routes of the district is hard- 
surfaced; and one transportation 
unit for each forty square miles 


if less than forty per cent of the 
total miles of bus routes of the 
district is hard-surfaced. 

(4) Where more than one 
transportation system is required 
by law or regulations of the State 
Board of Education, additional 
transportation units shall be al- 
lotted on application of the dis- 
trict board. 

(5) The Legislative Research 
Commission is hereby directed to 
conduct a study of pupil trans- 
portation in Kentucky and report 
its findings to the General As- 
sembly on or before January 1, 
1956.” 

KRS “157.390 Subsection (5) 
The amount to be included in the 
foundation program for transpor- 
tation shall be determined by 
multiplying the number of trans- 
portation units by sixteen hun- 
dred dollars.” 

Under the provisions of the 
law, transportation units were de- 
termined on the basis of pupils 
who were transported during the 
1953-54 school year who live one 
mile or more from schoo] by al- 
lowing one unit for each eighty 
pupils transported. Units were 
also awarded on the basis of area 
served to allow for sparsity and 
road conditions. 

Based on the information re- 
ceived from local districts with 
programs of transportation, 3,510 
units were awarded, representing 
a cost of $5,616,960.00 when 
$1,600.00 per unit was applied. 
Inasmuch as the General Assem- 
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PUPIL TRANSPORTATION IN KENTUCKY, : 1943-53 









Number 

Year Transported 
1943-44* 111,219 
1944.45* 129,351 
1945-46* 122,574 
1946.47* 143,237 
1947-48 154,272 
1948-49 168,162 
1949.50 187,616 
1950-5] 200,368 
1951-52 211,372 
1952.53 228,760 
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Percentage 
Annual Cost of 
Transportation per trans- Enrollment Number 
Cost ported pupil Transported Buses 
$1,902,063 $17.08 22.47 1,542 
2,273,000 Wai 24.28 1,588 
2,351,601 19.19 23.22 1,725 
2,816,333 18.38 28.65 1,888 
3,202,794 21.08 28.25 2,158 
3,720,779 22.70 29.76 2,192 
3,986,580 21.25 33.95 2,333 
4,451,407 22.21 35.61 2,500 
4,956,026 23.42 38.63 2,682 
9,313,836 23.23 40.95 2,859 


*Prior to 1946 the cost of independent district transportation is not included. 





by Frank Ogden 






Joseph Hampton at work near one of 
the beautiful doorways. 





eet : 
Clark Mansion 





\\ inchester High School 


campus is the site of a fifteen 
room colonial home. The corner 
stone reads “Clark Mansion, 
Home of Former Governor James 
Clark, built 1815”. Mr. Clark, 
eminent as jurist and legislator 
lived in the mansion until his 
election as Chief Executive of 
Kentucky in 1836. He died in 
the Governor’s Mansion at Frank- 
fort in 1839 and was buried at 
the rear of his Winchester home. 
A fifteen foot granite shaft over 
his grave reads: “James Clark. 
Twelfth Governor of Kentucky 
1779-1839.” His State honored 
him while he lived and erected in 
1928, this tomb as a pledge that 
She will cherish his memory in 
death. Mr. Clark was Lawyer. 
Jurist, Statesman, Representative, 
Senator, Congressman, Circuit 
Judge, Judge Court of Appeals, 
President of Senate, Acting Lt. 
Governor and Governor. 
Several years ago Winchester’s 
Superintendent, Frank Ogden. 
recommended to the Board that 
the building be preserved as a 
shrine but also be made usable 


to the school. The Home FEco- 





Committee planning publicity for School Tax issue. 
L. to R. Supt. Ogden, Dr. T. E. Averitt, Chairman of 
the Citizen’s Committee, Taylor Lowry, Chairman of 
the Board. (Dr. Averitt’s 90 member committee, 
with the Board, just completed a comprehensive sur- 
vey “Public Education in Winchester, Ky.”’). 


Pride of 
Winchester 
High School 





Winchester Board of Education with number of years 
of service. Seated: Supt. Frank J. Ogden, Chairman 
Taylor Lowry (17) whose son, Harding Lowry, is the 
newly elected principal of Owingsville High School, 
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Vice Chairman L. T. Shepherd (5); standing: T. L. 

Beckham (1), Leo Cruse (1), and J. J. Hodgkin (1). 

Mr. Lowry and Mr. Hodgkin are running for re-elec- 
tion without opposition. 


nomics was housed in the build- 
ing and four teacher-apartments 
were made. 
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Recently the Board decided to 
move its offices to the building 
taking an apartment space recent- 
ly vacated. The move included 
the offices of the Board, Super- 
intendent and Director of Pupil 
Personnel. The new arrangement 
is now easily accessible to the 
public and provides more con- 
venient working facilities for the 
administrative staff. The Prin- 
cipal, Nelson Jones, and his see- 
retary moved into the former 
ofices of the Superintendent 
where they have more spacious 
facilities. Recently the public 
was invited to visit the newly ar- 
ranged offices. 


Our Miss Brooks to all 
office callers. 





Miss Eunice Haggard at work 
in her office. 
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BUSINESSMEN TOLD US 


What They THINK 


\\ hat do the businessmen in 


our own city think about the 
young employees they are getting 
from our schools? How would 
these businessmen answer the 
questions about jobs which the 
students are asking in our guid- 
ance and mathematics classes? 
What are the job opportunities 
and their requirements in some 
of the businesses in and around 
Lexington for people twenty years 
of age and under? 

We, as teachers, have felt for 
some time that we have needed 
to know more about job oppor- 
tunities and their requirements 
IN OUR OWN CITY in order to 
improve the occupational part of 
our guidance, mathematics, and 
English classes. The best way to 
obtain the facts we needed seemed 
to be to go to the businessmen and 
ask, “What do you think?” 

Checking Work Permits 

The project was started. Over 
five hundred work permits issued 
at our local board of education 
were checked and charted in 
order to find out the type of work, 
place of business, age, sex, and 
other facts given on permits to 
young people. From this informa- 
tion a list was made of business 
places where youth were likely 
to be employed. We personally 
visited fifty-two places and, in 
most cases, talked to personnel 
managers explaining the purpose 
and meaning of a questionnaire 
requesting information about job 
opportunities and their require- 
ments for the young people. As 
the results came back the data 
were tabulated. 

Of the fifty-five questionnaires 


by Pearl V. Davis and Elizabeth Ragland 


left at the various business places, 
information was obtained from 
some seventy-three per cent. Of 
the 440 young employees, 92 
were male and 342 were female. 
Clerks and stock employees led 
the list of types of workers, with 
delivery boys and cashiers next. 
Hospitals, ten cent stores, and the 
telephone company employed the 
largest number of young people. 
Stores in general seemed to use 
the following means as a_ basis 
for employment interviews, refer- 
ences, questionnaires, and tests of 
various sorts, with mathematics 
the chief topic. About half of 
the stores had in-service training 
programs consisting of demon- 
strations, lectures, films, floor 
sponsors, and meetings of various 
kinds. 
Findings Are Helpful 

“Surveys are most interesting’, 
said one employer. We agreed 
thoroughly. Meeting and talking 
with business people was a treat, 
but far more important than that 
was what the survey would mean 
to us as teachers. Some findings 
stood out so prominently they 
were bound to have an influence 
on us and our teaching. If we do 
what the business people think we 


‘should do, we will: 


1. Increase the amount of per- 
centage taught. 

2. Recommend the use of the 
adding machine, cash register, 


and sales tickets in the ninth 
grade general mathematics 
classes. 


3. Stress rapid addition of 
small whole numbers. 

4. Drill in making change and 
counting it out. 

5. Do something about the 
need for improved handwriting. 
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6. Have more practice in spell- 
ing of commonly used words. 

7. Give attention to clearness 
of speech and enunciation and to 
the ability to interpret the writ- 
ten page. 

8. Urge pupils to remain in 
school. (The majority of the em- 
ployers considered a high school 
education essential for regular 
work, and they seemed most gra- 
cious in wanting to give aid to 
pupils who would stay in school. ) 

9. Emphasize the necessity for 
assuming personal responsibility 
in any job. 

Students will continue to ask 
questions such as WHERE, 
WHEN, and HOW can I get a 











job? Why study percentage 
when it won’t do me any good? 
What good will letter writing do 
me? Isn't English a waste of 
time? Why worry about school 
work since I’m going to quit as 
soon as I’m sixteen and find a 
job? 

We, as teachers, now feel that 
we can give better instruction in 
class and better answers to the 
questions for we have first-hand 
information about what the busi- 
nessmen IN OUR OWN CITY 
seek in young employees. 

They helped connect 

A vital link. 

They told us graciously 

Just WHAT THEY THINK. 


Tenure and 


Academic Freedom 


New KEA Commission 


THE KEA COMMISSION ON 
TENURE AND ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM was established by 
the KEA Board of Directors on 
August 5, 1954. 

We, the Board of Directors of 
the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, do hereby authorize the fol- 
lowing commission in the belief 
that the teaching profession of 
Kentucky will be better served. 
The succeeding statements and 
regulations are set forth with an 
acute awareness of the problems 
involving fair employment, fair 
dismissal practices, and the in- 
herent right to freedom of aca- 
demic expression. The functions 
of this commission should assist 
the teaching profession of Ken- 
tucky in further clarifying the 
basic concept of tenure, in further 
crystallizing the principle of aca- 
demic freedom, and in motivating 
between employers and em- 
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ployees a greater feeling of con- 
fidence and security, 


Name 


The name of this commission, 
established under the authority of 
the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion Board of Directors, shall be 
the Commission on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom. 


Purposes 

The primary purpose of this 
Commission shall be to investi- 
gate such cases wherein it is al- 
leged that the legal responsibili- 
ties and obligations due any 
party, or parties, who hold mem- 
bership in the KEA have been 
voided or avoided through indif- 
ferences, neglect, evasion, or 
dereliction. The sole exception 
under this rule shall be those 
holding emergency certificates at 
the time that the controversy oc- 
curs. 





sultants in an advisory capacity 
for the welfare of any member 
of the teaching profession in the 
State of Kentucky. 

It shall be the further purpose 
of this Commission to publicize 
existing tenure laws and the prin- 
ciple of academic freedom for 
which the teaching profession 
stands, 

A third purpose of this Com. 
mission shall be a careful and 
continued study of existing tenure 
laws to the end that recommenda- 
tions for improvement in them, 
whenever such appear, may be 
made to the KEA Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Should a counter complaint, or 
multiple independent complaints, 
be filed at any time, either a 
formal or informal investigation 
shall be made into both sides of 
the controversy. After this in. 
vestigation, a recommendation 
for future action shall be made 
by the Commission to the Board 


of Directors of KEA. 
Membership 

The KEA Commission on Ten- 
ure and Academic Freedom shall 
be composed of seven members, 
appointed by the KEA Board of 
Directors on the recommendation 
of the President, to four-year 
terms, so staggered that two new 
members are appointed each year 
for the first three years, and one 
new member for the fourth year. 
This sequence of appointment 
shall be followed during the fifth 
year and all succeeding years. 

There shall always be a mini- 
mum of three classroom teachers 
as members of the Commission. 

The seven members of the 
Commission shall be appointed 
as follows: (1) one member shall 
be appointed from the First Dis- 
trict and Second District of KEA; 
(2) one member shall be ap- 
pointed from the Third District 
and Fourth District of KEA; (3) 
one member shall be appointed 
from the Fifth District of KEA; 
(4) one member shall be ap- 
pointed from the Middle Cumber- 


Members of the Commission | 
also stand ready to act as con. | 
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land and Upper Cumberland Ed- 
ucation Districts; (5) one mem- 
ber shall be appointed from 
CKEA; (6) one member shall be 
appointed from NKEA and 
UKREA; (7) and one member 
shall be appointed from EKEA. 
This order of listing, one through 
seven, also designates the order 
of succession for the staggered 
terms. In those cases wherein 
one member represents two KEA 
districts, succeeding members of 
the Commission shall be ap- 
pointed alternately from one of 
the two districts. 


Procedure 


Investigations may be of two 
kinds, informal or formal, but no 
case shall be investigated unless 
one of the parties involved re- 
quests it in writing, or gives his 
consent to it in writing. 

An informal investigation of 
alleged injustice may be made 
at the request of the complaining 
party, or the Chairman of this 
Commission. A sub-committee of 
three persons, at least one of 
whom must be a member of the 
Commission, may be appointed 
by the Chairman to make such 
an informal investigation, or a 
single member of the Commission 
may be designated by the chair- 
man to investigate informally. 
This sub-committee, or single 
member, shall function primarily 
to establish the validity of a 
more formal investigation. With 
its report to the Commission, its 
special function ceases. 

Formal investigations, which 
may take the form of a panel 
hearing, shall be conducted by 
three or more members of the 
Commission. These investigations 
shall be instigated only on the 
written request of the Executive 
Secretary of KEA, on the written 
request of the President of the 
injured party’s local association, 
or on the written request of the 
injured party himself. In any 
event, the complaining party, or 
parties, shall deposit a single fee 
of $20.00 at the time of the re- 
quest, which fee shall be refunded 
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should the request for investiga- 
tion prove to be justified. 

The findings of the investigat- 
ing group shall be presented at a 
meeting of the Commission, which 
shall be held within ten (10) 
days of the completion of the in- 
vestigation. A quorum of five 
(5) shall be required for any 
meeting on _ investigations of 
cases. The Commission shall 
then make its recommendation to 
the KEA Board of Directors for 
possible future action, which 
recommendation may include a 
request that legal assistance be 
furnished in whole, or in part, 
for the defense of the complain- 
ing party or parties. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission 
shall be acted upon by the KEA 
Board of Directors at its next reg- 
ular or called meeting, and all 
interested parties shall be notified 
by mail of its decision. The 
recommendations filed with the 
KEA Board of Directors shall be 
made available only to the parties 
involved in the investigation. The 
testimony shall be filed in the 
KEA office and shall be kept con- 
fidential. 

The Commission may request 
assistance from the NEA Defense 
Commission, or the NEA Com- 
mittee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom on recommendation 
from the Board of Directors of 
KEA. 

It is recommended that the 
Suggested Procedure for NEA 


_ Investigations be utilized when- 


ever feasible. 

There shall be one regular 
meeting annually. This meeting 
shall be held during the KEA 
Convention, with time and place 
to be announced in the Kentucky 
School Journal. All other meet- 
ings shall be at the call of the 
chairman, or upon written re- 
quest of four members of the 
Commission, upon approval of 
the Executive Secretary and Pres- 
ident of KEA. 

Two officers, a Chairman and 
a Secretary, shall be elected at 
the first regular meeting, which 
officers shall continue in office 


until their retirement from the 
Commission. Successors shall be 
elected as needed at the annual 
meeting. 

Perspective 

All activities of the Commis- 
sion on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom shall be financed by the 
Kentucky Education Association, 
under a budget set up by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of KEA, which 
budget shall be under the control 
of the Board of Directors of the 
KEA. 

An annual report of its activi- 
ties shall be made in writing, by 
the Commission to the KEA 
Board of Directors before July 
1 of each year. If deemed ad- 
visable, this report may be pub- 
lished by the Board of Directors. 





Second Chance 
for 
Membership 


November 10-December 10 


NEA — KEA 


Superintendents, Local Presi- 
dents, and Membership Chairmen 
are urged to give those teachers 
who are professionally alone a 
second chance to enroll for mem- 
bership in NEA and/or KEA. 

A second mailing of member- 
ship enrollment blanks has been 
made to those districts 
membership is low. 


whose 











save a life 
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T. me, the end of education is 
the production of a balanced, ra- 
tional and wholesome individual. 
The basic function of education 
in the public schools is to foster 
the growth of the child through 
precept, example and experience 
toward that end. 


Once we are agreed upon what 
we are trying to do we can ask 
ourselves intelligently what or 
how any subject, and specifically 
music, contributes to the growth 
of the child. 


sciously held, that music is to be 
taught only by a trained or skilled 
musician and that it is worth- 
while only for the gifted few, not 
for all, 

If we believed that profes- 
sional competence in any field 
was a sine qua non for teaching, 
most of us would not be teaching. 
The classroom teacher need not 
be more skilled in music than in 
any other subject, and indeed 
need not be skilled at all in a 
technical sense, to guide the learn- 
ing of mueh that will be of worth 


Music for All Children 





It should be remembered that 
when we speak of music in the 
public schools we mean music for 
every child in exactly the same 
sense that we mean reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic for every 
child. We provide experiences 
whereby the child will learn to 
read, write and calculate, but we 
do not expect that each person in 
the class will become profes- 
sionally skilled, because we know 
that few children appear to have 
the unique endowments essential 
to professional success. In the 
one-in-a-thousand cases wherein 
these qualifications and abilities 
are seen, the public school is 
probably at its best when it offers 
experiences which will enable the 
child to discover his own inter- 
ests, skills and potentialities and 
which may help prepare him for 
later specialization. 

As a curricular offering, music 
should be thought of in the same 
manner as any other subject. It 
should be an experience for 
everyone, not merely the gifted 
few. It should be a teaching ex- 
perience for each individual 
teacher as well. Both children 
and teachers lose tremendously 
through the thought, often uncon- 
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by LeRoy Weil 


to the child. Think for a moment 
in personal terms. If you can 
plug in a player, if you can re- 
member the songs you sang and 
the games you played when you 
were a child, if you can help your 
children look up a few names or 
a few stories connected with the 
music of such programs as the 
Firestone Hour, the Longines 
Symphonette, the Louisville or- 
chestra or the Cincinnati opera, 
you can teach a great deal of 
music. You need only know and 
believe that the thing which ap- 
peals to you probably is exactly 
that which appeals to everyone 
else, to teach music with sincerity 
and effect so far as the mass of 
children is concerned. 


Music is Fundamental 


What are some of the values 
which make music a fundamental 
subject of instruction in the pub- 
lic schools? First, music is es- 
sentially social, perhaps the most 
social of all subjects. Few in- 
deed attempt to perform without 
the idea of contributing to the 
group. Dull indeed is the child 
who can study a song from a for- 
eign land without feeling some 
degree of kinship with the boys 


and girls of that land. Who can 
learn the folk dances, the ballads. 
the songs of the soil and the 
poetry of nations the world over 
without learning a little of the 
fundamental oneness of man- 
kind? Who can drill day after 
day on an often dull part while 
the group is learning some field 
stunt, some difficult passage or 
some musical show without learn- 
ing to cooperate for the common 
good? 

Second, music is a subject of 
intimate expression, of personal 
performance or reaction and as 
such is unique in the develop- 
ment of the individual. In mathe- 
matics, seven and five are twelve, 
no more nor less, but in music 
seven and five are whatever one 
may wish, for all the music of 
our western world except the tini- 
est fraction of experimental com- 
position is made with seven white 
and five black keys on the piano. 
The teacher of mathematics who 
taught so thoroughly that each of 
her children could solve correctly 
any problem appropriate to their 
understanding would be a very 
good teacher of mathematics, but 
notice that her entire effort is de- 
voted to obtaining one and one 
only response and to the destrue- 
tion, if I may use so violent a 
word, of any “rugged individual- 
ism” in that result. On the other 
hand, the teacher of music who 
achieved such precise results 
might not be a very good teacher 
because the educational values of 
music lie in the direction of di- 
versity rather than conformity, in 
the unique rather than the usual. | 
know I have over-drawn my com- 
parison, but purposely to focus 
thought on the almost complete 
freedom of individual choice and 
action and the consequent possi- 
bilities for healthy and whole. 
some growth of personality which 
are inherent and encouraged in 
the study of music. 

Third, music is both a means 
and an end of education itself. 
As a means it is one of the most 
effective tools the teacher has. 


Turn to page 26 
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if could the folk dance be 
introduced into the school pro- 
gram in a way that is more in- 
teresting than just saying: “And 
now we are going to folk dance”? 
Have dreams of sharing the won- 
derful experience of the dance 
with pupils been shattered when 
they performed the activity in a 
half-hearted manner—or refused 
to participate at all? 

By introducing folk dance into 
our program in a natural way 
through a larger curriculum plan 


that can become a_ permanent 


recreational activity for many 
pupils. Teachers should see how 
this type of correlation can work 
any time pupils are studying the 
customs of a people. 
The Music Teacher Helps 

The music teacher can guide 
her listening periods toward those 
tunes appropriate for dances, 
such as the Virginia Reel, and 
the class members can choose the 


tunes which they want to use 
when they do the dances. The 
music teacher can teach the 


Correlate Folk Dancing 





it becomes correlated with the 
rest of the subject material and 
often, therefore, has more mean- 
ing. What are some of the more 
obvious subjects with which we 
can correlate folk dance? 

The classroom teacher has the 
priceless opportunity to bring 
folk dance into her social studies 
units. When one studies about 
the early American settlers, one 
of the things he finds is that they 
danced in the evenings after their 
hard and dangerous day’s labors. 
To find that their fiddler played 
tunes he had brought from, or 
had been handed down from, the 
old country, one may need the 
help of our school music teacher; 
to find some dances or singing 
games that these settlers did, one 
may need help from our physical 
education teacher; and to find the 
type of dress that these settlers 
wore while they danced, a teacher 
may need the help of the art 
teacher or the home economics 
teacher. 

To actually dance his dances 
and experience some of his feel- 
ings, help make our American 
settler a real live person. To be 


introduced to folk dance in this 
may 


Way uncover a new interest 
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by Lovaine Lewis 


words and music for singing 
games, such as “Skip to My Lou,” 
and half of the class can sing while 
the other half dances the sing- 
ing game. Turn-about can be 
the procedure in this method. 
Through this type of dancing- 
singing, phrasing can be stressed, 
since the dancer and singer alike 
acquire deeper appreciation when 
they are aware of the phrases and 
what phrasing does to the in- 
terpretation of the dance and 
song. Loudness and _ softness, 
vitality and mildness, are other 
attributes of the dance-song situa- 
tion which can be emphasized. 
Surely an understanding of music 
is achieved when the whole body 
accompanies it through move- 
ment—and surely an understand- 
ing of dance is achieved when one 
accompanies it and is responsible 
for its interpretation through 
song. 


Other Teachers Help 


The physical education teacher 
can interpret the actual move- 
ments of the dances. It is her 
job to keep in mind the real life 
situation of the people whose 
dance is being interpreted. By 
an understanding of this kind, a 





deeper appreciation is gained. 
Although the interpretation will 
no doubt have modern inflection, 
the deep tradition imbedded in 
the dances should hold as much 
vower as possible. 

The art teacher can assist with 
the sketching of the dance dress. 
Also, moving figures, and dance 
patterns in abstract design, can 
produce some interesting and sat- 
isfying results for the pupils 
through these rhythmic-art ex- 
periences, 

The home economics teacher 
ean assist in the designing of the 
costuming used with the dances. 
Simple, inexpensive flairs can 
give the idea and set the mood for 
a more authentic interpretation. 

Outcomes 

As a culmination, an assembly 
program where the life of the 
settler or just the dance of the 
settler could be an interesting ex- 
perience both for the participants 
and the spectators. 

Teachers and pupils can, no 
doubt, add to these rather basic 
suggestions for correlation possi- 
bilities. Whenever a country and 
its people are studies, their folk 
dances can be a real enrichment 
to the total understanding de- 
sired. 

In this day of competitive ac- 
tivity we find this cooperative ac- 
tivity of folk dance very refresh- 
ing. As teachers, we will want to 
capitalize on this and keep in 
mind some of the important val- 
ues to be received from folk 
dance. 

Social values will include a 
chance to emphasize with peoples 


- of different cultures through their 


folk dances. There will be a 
chance to feel the vigor of these 
peoples, particularly in dances 
from countries such as Denmark. 
Additional understanding will be 
gained through an understanding 
of their dress. 

The movement patterns give a 
social experience. They give a 
picture of cooperative effort — 
particularly through such terms 
as toward, together, with, join 


Turn to page 28 
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VALUES 


Moral and Spiritual 


Stressed in school 
publications 


by Ollie E. Bissmeyer 


An of the ten major values of 
a moral and spiritual program 
may be employed in the produc- 
tion and distribution of school 
publications; four of them tend 
to become emphatic. They are: 
the importance of human_per- 
sonality, devotion to the truth, 
moral responsibility, and institu- 
tions as the servants of men. 

One of the first decisions an 
advisor must make is whether or 
not the school paper or yearbook 
is to be the “tail that wagged the 
dog” or whether the production 
is more important as a series of 
learning experiences for his stu- 
dents. Very few journalism stu- 
dents will become professional 
journalists; therefore, it is im- 
portant that all students, no mat- 
ter what their ability, be allowed 
to take part in the program—pro- 
vided they have deep enough in- 
terest and not an ulterior motive 
such as avoiding some other sub- 
ject. 

Relevant to one of the main 
duties of the advisor, Solomon 
Schlakman has commented, “My 
aim... . is to awaken the con- 
science of the class, to make them 
realize that newspapers are im- 
portant to us as molders of pub- 
lic opinion and public charac- 
MWivtat 

What to Print 

We realize immediately that 
the first thing a group of students 
must do is to decide what to print. 
Among the many conceivable 
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problems arising in school pub- 
lications is one of censorship by 
the school administration. This 
writer cannot truthfully state that 
this personally exists but the situ- 
ation has reached serious propor- 
tions in many schools. It is the 
duty of the school publication 
advisor to educate his writers to 
select and write the proper news, 
features, and editorials. Some- 
times, the student writers little 
realize how much harm or help 
can come from their writing. It 
is imperative that they tell the 
truth and not be slipshod in the 
gathering of data. 

Student editors have a “moral 
responsibility” to protect their 
readers. Many times such peren- 
nial features as the Gossip Col- 
umn may conceivably contain 
items which could be of serious 
consequence to persons they refer 
to. Joseph Pulitzer of the New 
York World said: “A newspaper 





Barbara Parrott and Gayle Ploetner 
working on their school paper, The 
Valley Hi-Lite. 


should be scrupulously accurate, | 


it should be clean, it should avoid 


everything salacious and suggest- | 


ive, everything that could offend 
good taste or lower the moral tone 
of its readers...” 
Servant of Man 

In addition to observing the 
human personality, truth and 
moral responsibility, the school 
publication also must be the 
servant of man. It must con- 
tinually strive to be man’s tool 
to promote the administrative 
philosophy and develop school 
spirit. Much too often, the school 
publication program is jeopard- 
ized because of a careless atti- 
tude by the school administration. 

The acceptance of the fact by 
professional journalists that pub- 
lications must contain moral and 
spiritual values may be found in 
the seven Canons of Journalism 
adopted by the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors on April 
28, 1923. They are: Responsi- 
bility, Freedom of the Press, 
Independence, Sincerity-truthful- 
ness-accuracy, Impartiality, Fair 
Play, and Decency. 

Potent Forces 

Thus, we have seen some of 
the reasons why a school publi- 
cation can play an important role 
in the life of a school and its stu- 
dents. Much may be_ done 
through news stories, features, 
editorials, cartoons, and honest 
advertising to serve the students 
it represents. The school paper 
and annual are the organs 
through which the school society 
thinks, speaks and listens. In this 
capacity, they are extremely po- 
tent forces. Without a doubt, 
they go out in the school com- 
munity and acquaint the parents 
and friends of the school with the 
activities going on there. This 
fact alone demands that the school 
publications contain an easily dis- 
covered moral and spiritual tone. 
This, along with the necessity of 
guiding our future leaders along 
the right moral and _ spiritual 
lines, puts the finger of hope and 
criticism upon the school publica- 
tions. 
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One hundred and thirty stu- 
dents and teachers from 65 
schools throughout the nation as- 
sembled at historic Valley Forge 
for the “Valley Forge Pilgrim- 
age’ —a three-day pilgrimage of 
visitations to historic shrines in 
the Valley Forge-Philadelphia 
area. Coming from twenty-seven 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia, the student-teacher “teams” 
represent elementary and high 
schools named by Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge for 
principal honors in the Founda- 
tion’s 1953 School Awards Pro- 
gram. 

The all-expense trip, sponsored 
by Freedoms Foundation, is part 
of the school’s award for their 


outstanding programs teaching 
American citizenship. While at 
Valley Forge the school repre- 
sentatives received the Founda- 
tion’s George Washington Honor 
Medal Award, and the “Valley 
Forge Freedom Library”, a col- 
lection of films, books and teach- 
ing aids which stress the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. These award- 
winning public, private and pa- 
rochial schools were selected by 
a distinguished awards jury last 
year from among hundreds of 
schools whose citizenship pro- 
grams were nominated. Other 
awards, not including the Pil- 
grimage Trip, were made to 100 
schools in 47 states. 


Kentuckians Visit 
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Barret Junior High School, Louisville, was represented in The Valley Forge 
Pilgrimage by Mrs. Mary H. Cox, David Burhans and Carol Hahn. 
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U. K. Press 
To Give Award 


The University of Kentucky 
Press announces the establishment 
of a fellowship awarding $5,000 
to the writer who displays the 
most insight and scholarship in 
projecting a book-length manu- 
script analyzing some significant 
aspect of the culture of Kentucky 
or its region. 

The successful candidate will 
be selected on the basis of his un- 
derstanding of the whole culture 
of the region, the freshness and 
originality of his idea and his de- 
velopment of it, and his literary 
style and ability. Applicants will 
be asked to submit a 25-page es- 
say on their subject; from this and 
from interviews the Press Fellow- 
ship Committee will choose the 
winner. Up to $4,000 will be 
paid as a stipend while the candi- 
date is completing his manuscript. 
The remainder of the $5,000 will 
be paid upon submission of the 
book to the Press in an acceptable, 
publishable form. 

The fellowship has been made 
possible by the generosity of Mrs. 
Margaret Voorhies Haggin of 
New York City. 

The Press Fellowship Commit- 
tee includes Dr. Thomas D. Clark, 
Head of the History Department 
of the University of Kentucky, 
chairman; Mrs, Mary Caperton 
Bingham, Literary Editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal; Dr. 
Philip Davidson, President of the 
University of Louisville; Dr. 


. Louis Smith, Dean of Berea Col- 


lege; Dr. A. L. Crabb, author and 
member of the faculty of George 
Peabody College for Teachers; 
Dr. Herman Spivey, Dean of the 
Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; Dr. William S. 
Webb, Distinguished Professor of 
Physics at the University of Ken- 
tucky; and Bruce F. Denbo, Di- 
rector of the University of Ken- 
tucky Press. 

Deadline April 1, 1955. Write 
University of Kentucky Press, 
Lexington. 
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The shortage of school build- 
ings and teachers in most parts 
of the country may give a neu 
definition to the letters SOS, and 
it could be “Save Our Schools,” 
Edward R. Murrow said recently 
on his CBS Radio program “Ed- 
ward R. Murrow with the News.” 

Somewhere in the Bible there 
is a phrase that says, in effect: 
“The eyes of the fool are on the 
ends of the earth.” We are con- 
cerned about Indo-China, Euro- 
pean unity—or lack of it—For- 
mosa, Trieste, the disposition of 
the Russian Air Force. There is 
no shortage of distant matters 
giving rise to deep concern. But 
there is a situation near at hand 
which merits concern and tension. 
In September the public schools 
of this country admitted more 
than thirty and one-half million 
students. That’s a million and a 
half more than last year. More 
than four and a half million will 
be entering the first grade. The 
position, unlike diplomatic 
negotiations, relative atomic 
strength and all the rest, can be 
simply stated. There are too few 
teachers, too many teachers who 
are not fully qualified to teach, 
classrooms are too crowded, some 
schools will be working three 
shifts, holding classes in cafe- 
terias, churches, synagogues and 
in at least one case a converted 
chicken coop. 

Children Cheated 

There is a shortage of almost 
125,000 teachers, and this short- 
age must be made up from emer- 
gency teachers. Children are be- 
ing cheated. Overcrowding is 
worse than it has been before. 
This year there will be about 61, 
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per cent fewer new teachers than 
last year. Also last year some- 
thing like 75,000 teachers quit 
their jobs for better pay and 
further opportunity. And_ the 
peak in students attending public 
schools will not come until 1960. 
The figures are not to be disputed. 
We require more teachers and 
more classrooms, which in turn 
means more money. 
Parent Interest 

There is some reassurance to- 
day for the roughly nine million 
parents whose children have en- 
tered the first grade. A spokes- 
man of the National Education 
Association said: “Twenty years 
ago we still had the idea children 
should progress exactly alike. 
Now we know that’s impossible. 
I like to compare learning to read 
with learning to walk. Some 
youngsters may be able to walk 
at 13 months and others not until 


they’re 20 months old. Yet, 20 
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by Edward R. Murrow 


vears later the one who walked at 
13 months won’t necessarily be 
the better walker. Reading is the 
same way. Children simply don’t 
get ready to read at the same 
time.” Doctor Robert Eaves of 
the NEA also says that the new 
crop of parents who came on 
after the war are showing far 
more interest in our schools, 
They're much more alert and 
much more concerned about edu- 
cation. There’s an eagerness 
there. 
Question of Rewards 


Probably no country in the 
world pays more unanimous lip 
service to universal education 
that do we. It seems at times that 
we will do anything except pay 
for it. Teachers, like the rest of 
us, work for a living, but general- 
ly more is expected of teachers 
than is required of the ordinary 
workman. There is a tendency 
on the part of parents to assign 
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Children are being Cheated. 
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their duties and responsibilities 
to the teacher. The teacher is 
expected to lead a more exem- 
plary existence than is required 
of the rest of us. In ethics, moral 
and example the teacher must be 
a first-class citizen. But when it 
comes to income, the teacher oc- 
cupies a second class position. 
There is considerable evidence to 
indicate that teachers behave 
pretty much like other mortals. 
Communities that pay good sal- 
aries and offer good working con- 
ditions are generally able to keep 
their teachers, and find good 
replacements. In communities 
where salaries are low and con- 
ditions unfavorable, there is a 
teacher shortage, both of quantity 
and of quality. Well-prepared 
teachers go where the rewards 
and opportunities are best. 
Something Can Be Done 

It seems to this reporter that 
the average citizen can do but 
little to influence or control di- 
rectly most of the major issues 
that confront the nation, He can’t 
advise Mr. Dulles in Bonn or 
London. He can’t directly influ- 
ence what the Russians are going 
to do. He can’t measure the im- 
portance of a billion dollars more 
or less in the military budget. 
But he can recognize that we 
haven't got enough good schools 
with enough competent and well- 
paid teachers; about that he can 
do something, in the hope that his 
investment will pay dividends in 
terms of human beings better able 
to cope with the problems that 
will still be there, when they grow 
up. 

Dr. Eaves is undoubtedly right 
when he suggests that the child 
who walks at 13 months and the 
one who doesn’t walk till 20 
months may both walk equally 
well 20 years later. But the im- 
portant thing, surely, is the direc- 
tion in which they walk collective- 
ly. They can walk forward or 
backward. Their direction will 
be determined, in part at least, by 
what they know. There could be 
anew definition of SOS, and it 
could be “Save Our Schools.” 
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Mr. E. E. Gotherman, Princi- 
pal of Jefferson Davis School, has 
been working on plans for the 
state-wide study group activities 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 

An article entitled “Techniques 
of Guiding Group Experiences in 
the Classroom” by Fred E. Har- 
ris, University of Kentucky, and 
originally published in the Fle- 
mentary School Journal is being 
translated into Spanish for pub- 
lication in the Journal of Educa- 
tion and Psychology in Argentina. 


Work on the largest bibliog- 
raphy of books in the field of Ele- 
mentary Education is being con- 
tinued at the University of Ken- 
tucky. This bibliography should 
be published sometime this vear. 


Mr. Nasrollah Shahraven of 
Tehran, Iran, participated in a 
number of activities of the De- 
partment of Elementary Princi- 
pals while he studied Elementary 
Education at the University of 
Kentucky. 


Elementary Principals, Super- 
visory and Administrative officers 
of the Lexington and Fayette 
County Schools closed last year 
with a joint picnic supper at the 
country retreat of the Lexington 
School System. 


The Elementary Principals’ 
officers and board members at- 
tended the KEA workshop at the 
University of Kentucky on Sep- 
tember 10-11. Dr. Fred Harris 
gave a report giving a planned 
guide for the study of some major 
areas of the Elementary School 
Principals’ Problems. On Sat- 


urday afternoon the State Board 
of Elementary Principals met. 


Prior to the C.K.E.A. meeting 
in Richmond, Kentucky, on Oc- 
tober 1, the Elementary Princi- 
pals met in regular session. Mrs. 
J. V. Ewan presented “A Guide 
to the Study of Some Major Areas 
of the Elementary School Princi- 
pals’ Problems”. The group met 
for lunch at Benault Inn, Dr. 
Leslie Martin spoke on Elemen- 
tary Guidance. Mrs. Alma Me- 
Lain, President of Kentucky Ele- 
mentary Principals, attended and 
gave a report on the membership 
throughout the state. 


Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit and Mrs. 
Bess Roberts say, “Visit your 
neighbors.” 

How about packing your bag, 
getting into your car, and taking 
a trip through Kentucky just to 
visit schools. A group of elemen- 
tary principals took such a trip 
last fall through northeastern 
Kentucky. The result was most 
gratifying. Neighbors were work- 
ing hard, some under many hand- 
icaps. Although materials and 
buildings are an important part 
of a good school program, it was 
amazing how teachers with 
limited materials were making 
the most of what they had. 

Fort Thomas, Maysville, 
Greenup County, and Ashland 
were the places visited by this 
particular group. Suburban 
schools, rural schools, city 
schools, large schools, small 
schools — all trying to serve the 
children of all the people. Every- 
where the visitors were received 
most cordially. Here are a few 


. of the most promising practices: 


Practicing good citizenship—evi- 
dences: playground clean of 
trash; building clean, well kept, 
attractive; room charts on “Cit- 
izenship,” “Helpers,” “‘Play- 
ground,” “Manners,” “Safety in 
Our Schools,” courteous children. 

Learning the 3 R’s—evidences: 
group work in arithmetic, read- 
ing; individual instruction; use 
of charts, supplementary readers, 
pegs, dominoes, feltograph, 
games to make the skills mean- 
ingful. 
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Dear Editor: 

With the opening of every 
school year teachers need to dedi- 
cate themselves anew to their pro- 
fession. 

It is the privilege and should 
be the pleasure of every qualified 
teacher to enjoy membership in 
the professional organizations — 
local, state and national. If every 
teacher would assume responsi- 
bility for informing one new 
teacher this fall about the work 
and contributions of our or- 
ganized profession, how much 
stronger we could become! There 
is always strength through unity 
and if there was ever a time when 
the teachers of Kentucky needed 
strength and unity it is now. 

For fifteen years I have been 
an elementary teacher. A serious 
problem confronted me this year 
which called for professional 
help. Since I had gladly paid 
local, state and national dues 
during my teaching career I felt 
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free to ask for their assistance. 
The response from our executive 
secretary, the KEA Commission 
on Professional Ethics and from 
the NEA office has encouraged 
me greatly. I feel that through 
their advice, their loyalty, their 
interest in my problem that I can 
go to the classroom with a burn- 
ing desire to be a greater teacher 
and to be even more loyal to my 
professional organizations. 
Sincerely yours, 
Christine Cox. 


Officers of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Future Teachers of 
America and the FTA Profes- 
sional Committee met in the KEA 
office Monday, September 27, to 
make plans for the year. 

The annual FTA Workshop 
will be held on the campus at the 
University of Kentucky on De- 
cember 2, 3, and 4. Presidents 
of clubs and chapters throughout 


You are one-- 
Which one? 





the state will receive information 
concerning the program. 

Plans were made at this meet- 
ing for making available to all of 
the high schools in the state a 
brochure outlining the work of 
FTA on the secondary level. This 
brochure will be received in the 
high schools during the month of 
November. 

FTA President, Bruce De- 
Bruhl, is a student at Berea Col- 
lege. He is available to speak 
to high school and college groups 
and to help them with their FTA 


organizations, 


Officers of the Kentucky Coun- 
cil for Education for the year 
1954-55 are: President, Louis J. 
Bosse; First Vice President, Mrs. 
James G. Sheehan; Second Vice 
President, Miss Martha Jane 
Brunson; Third Vice President. 
J. V. Vittatow; Secretary-Treas- 


urer, A. D. Albright. 
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. Thirty-eight teachers who have 
taght 40 years or more were 
guests of KEA, State Department 
of Education and the State Fair 
at a luncheon on Education Day 
at the Fair. 

Receiving top recognition for 
their service to boys and girls 
were Mrs. Susie B. Fish, Danville 
and Mr. Noah Lay, Adair Coun- 
ty. Mrs. Fish and Mr, Lay were 
starting their 54th years as teach- 
ers. All of the teachers present 
who had served 40 years or more 
were presented certificates of 
recognition by N. B, MecMillian, 
KEA director of research and in- 
formation. 

A. O. Stanley, former United 
States Senator, former Governor 
of Kentucky, and former school 
teacher was the principal speaker. 





Because of a universal interest 
1 TYPEWRITER ART, a na- 
tional organization, THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ARTYPISTS, devoted to draw- 
ing, painting and sketching on 
the typewriter has been formed, 
based on the requests and sug- 
gestions of many teachers who 
have had several years experi- 
ence in working with student 
groups interested in this phase of 
typing. 

In order that you may have a 
better idea of the aims and func- 
tions of the organization, send for 
a constitution, suggestion sheet, 
and application blank for your 
local club’s activities. Address 
all inquiries to Miss Wilma 
Dieckmann, Secy.-Treas., Na- 
tional Association of Artypists, 
Box 56, Keyesport, Illinois. 





For showing free. of charge a 
new vocational guidance film in 
color—“Chiropody As a Career” 
—produced by the University of 
Wisconsin and runs for thirty 
minutes. Available through the 
Kentucky Association of Chirop- 
odists, 3618 Lexington Road, 


Louisville. 


November, 1954 


An estimated twenty million 
people will visit the schools of 
this nation from November 7-13, 
1954. Millions more will read 
the papers, listen to their radios, 
view television, and attend school 
and community activities. 

This is an opportunity to in- 
form the public about what the 
schools are doing to teach the 
democratic way of life. 

If these visitors accept the chal- 
lenge that, “Good schools are 
your responsibility”, then a 
united effort can be made to im- 
prove ideals, citizenship, and 
schools, 

May all school visitors, and 
teachers observe American Edu- 
cation Week in the interest of the 


child. 


in their interest... 


VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS 





Daily topics: 
Sunday, Nov. 
Live By. 
Monday, Nov. 8—Teachers for 
Tomorrow. 

Tuesday, Nov. 9—Investing in 
Good Schools. 

Thursday, Nov. 11—FEffective 
Citizenship. 

Friday, Nov. 12 — Teaching 
the Fundamentals Today. 
Saturday, Nov. 13—How 
Good Are Your Schools? 

Sponsoring organizations: 
National Education Associa- 
tion. 

American Legion. 

U. S. Office of Education. 
National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


7 — Ideals to 


Attention: Teachers of English 
in Kentucky! 

Have you heard that this year 
inaugurates a six-year drive to 
increase the services offered by 
the National Council of Teachers 
of English to English teachers in 
America? Membership goals 
have been set: 50,000 by 1960. 
Utah and Kansas are in the lead 
now. Make us in Kentucky realize 
how much we need to do to raise 
our membership. 

“Fifty by °60” 

Since your membership means 
much to you, won’t you try to en- 
list another teacher as a new 
member? 

“Each one reach one” 

Membership fee $4.00 per 
year should be sent to The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
English, 8110 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago 20, Illinois, An- 
nual meeting, November 25, 26, 
27, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 





CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, 
West or Alaska, we can find it for 
you. Enroll now, 


706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, lowa 








DORSEY TOURS, INC. 
504 Elizabeth Ave., So. Charleston, W. Va. 


SEND FREE TRAVEL 
INFORMATION TO 


Name. 


Address. 




















HARLOW 
WORKBOOKS 










FOR ELEMENTARY 


and 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Write for FREE CAT- 
ALOG ... 270 titles. 
Workbooks that fit 





PUBLISHING 
OKLAHOMA CITY + 


cORP. 
CHATTANOOGA 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 

Kentucky Books 

Several recent additions to the list 
of books by Kentucky authors further 
illustrate the fact that Kentucky may 
well be called the “happy hunting 
ground” for publishers’ scouts in 
search of new material. 

Outstanding is The Plum Thicket 
by Janice Holt Giles. Houghton 
Mifflin $3. 

Mrs. Giles’ other books have been 
favorites of Kentucky teachers and 
their students: it is certain that they 
will be equally enthusiastic about her 
The Plum Thicket deviates 
somewhat from its predecessors: the 
scene is moved to Arkansas. the child- 
hood home of the author and the girl. 
Katie Rogers. The child left her par- 
ents to spend the summer with her 


newest. 


grandparents: and, since she was an 
especially precocious child, life un- 
folded for her that summer in a man- 
ner so real and painful that she could 
never forget it. The characters are 
numerous, full-bodied. and expertly 
sketched. With unerring senses. Mrs. 
Giles recalls the village life of thirty 
or so years ago in much detail that 
not an image is lost or blurred. The 
plot structure. tight and compact, is 
one that keeps the reader moving with 
interest toward the climax. As al- 
ways, the writing is superbly and 
economically done. There is much 
beautiful description here and_ the 
revelation of an interesting and pro- 
vocative philosophy of life. Janice 
Holt Giles is the state’s most prolific 
writer at the moment and one of its 
best. This is her sixth book in as 
many years, and every one has been 
a popular and critical success. It is 
to be hoped that her books will con- 
tinue to be produced with such rapid- 
ity and excellence. 

Friday's Child by Louisville’s Isabel 
Olson. Vantage Press. $3.50, is a 
very well done first novel. It is the 
story of Agatha Clarice from early 
childhood to maturity and is an 
elongated character sketch revealing 
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a very keen sensitivity to the growing 
up of a modern girl. Three men enter 
her life and produce varying effects 


upon her personality and philosophy. 
Interesting and colorful minutiae of 
everyday living fill in the big gaps of 
the picture. and the result is promis- 
ing. The conversation lacks a cer- 
tain informality usually found in 
everyday talk: with this facet of her 
writing taken care of Mrs. Olson may 
well become a Kentucky writer of 
whom we may be justly proud. 

Kentucky Writing edited by James 
McConkey. Morehead State College. 
50c, is a collection of new writing by 
Kentuckians and a very noble ex- 
periment which needs promotion and 
patronage. The little booklet con- 
tains a variety of forms—poems and 
short stories are predominant and has 
well-established authors as well as 
novices as contributors. Among the 
former are Mrs. Giles, Jesse Stuart. 
Hollis Summers, and Joe Creason. 
The format needs improvement, but 
the project as a whole is a worthy, 
meritorious one indeed. 

I Bought Me A Dog is a collection 
of a dozen authentic folktales from 
the southern mountains. Published 
by Mountain Life and Work at Berea 
It is an interesting as- 
setnblage of yarns and_ represents 
careful editing and attention to an art 


for 50c. 


which must be preserved and _per- 
petuated. 

BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
Vaking and Using Classroom Science 
Vaterials in the Elementary School 
by Glenn O. Blough and Marjorie H. 
Campbell. $2.75. 

Surely here is a book which every 


Dryden Press. 
teacher of elementary science will 
want for herself. It gives a complete 
set of directions for apparatus, dem- 
onstrations. equipment, and experi- 
ments. The seven major chapters are 
related to big headings, such as ani- 
mals and plants and machines. There 
are many photographs, charts, and 
diagrams which make the context 


clear and valuable. Included also are 


an extensive bibliography and a list 
of sources of materials. Highly rec- 
ommended. 

Improving Social Learnings in the 
Elementary School by Pauline Hil: 
liard. Bureau of Publications, Teac')- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
$2.85. 

The author makes the proposal 
that “children study their own ex. 
periences in their own environment to 
gain better understanding of them- 
selves and others, but more especially 
to learn through living the process of 
interaction which is the continuity of 
life and the source of quality in all 
human relations.” She sets forth the 
idea that boys and girls must manage 
their own experiences cooperatively. 
Many experiences and case studies 
are included to make this a readable 
study. 

There’s a Future for Teachers by \. 
Estella 
$2.50. 

A retired Indiana teacher here 
offers the young teacher a choice view 
of the profession and gives him many 
practical suggestions to help him 
In a short space she 


Finley. Exposition Press. 


along the way. 
has included a surprising amount of 
materials which will give new ideas 
and starting points of reflection for 
the experienced teacher and direct 
helps and hints for the novice. 
Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools by N. P. Neilson and Wini- 
fred Van Hagen. Barnes. $4.50. 

Here is a revised edition of a popu- 
lar and practical book absolutely es- 
sential for those immediately con- 
cerned with teaching physical educa- 
tion to elementary school children. 
Following a division called Basic 
Considerations and devoted to such 
problems as objectives, methods, and 
administration, the authors give 
games and activities for grades one 
through eight. including everything 

even the music when it is necessary. 
Illustrations are abundant and direc- 
tions are clear and adequate. 
Guidance Services by J. Anthony 
Humphreys and Arthur E. Traxler, 
Science Research Associates. 

In this book the authors present 
basic concepts and procedures for 
guidance services at all educational 
levels in elementary and secondary 
schools and in colleges and universi- 
ties. Thus the authors set forth their 
purposes in their own introduction. 
Their aims seem to have been 
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achieved; though the reading is some- 
times a bit ponderous, one is im- 
pressed with the information and 
value contained in the book. 
Measurement and Evaluation for the 
Elementary-School Teacher by Theo- 
dore L. Torgerson and Georgia Sachs 
Dryden Press. $4.90. 
Attractive and readable is this book 
which “has been prepared to meet 


Adams. 


the needs of teachers by providing a 
functional approach to measurement 
and evaluation.” The text is divided 
into these four comprehensive divi- 
sions: The Evaluative Process; The 
Study of Individuals; The Improve- 
ment of Instruction; Administrative 
and Supervisory Aspects. Case studies 
and examples of all kinds are pro- 
vided. Each chapter is followed by 
asummary, a list of suggested supple- 
mentary readings, and problems for 
oral and written discussion. 
Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching 
by Edgar Dale. Dryden Press. 

This book has for several years 
been probably outstanding in the 
field. This new edition is actually a 
re-written version of the first. All 
developments of the past few years 
are included. It is a complete analysis 
of this important means to education: 
it tells why the subject is important: 
it focuses largely upon the audio- 
visual materials themselves: it ex- 
plains their most effective usage. Bib- 
liographies and suggestions of all 
kind supplement both the theoretical 
and practical aspects of the book. 
Science for Everyday Use by Smith 
and Vance Lippincott. 

The fact that this is the third edi- 
tion of this general science text 
proves that it is a very good and 
popular one. Explanations are clear; 
the information is detailed; illustra- 
live material is used to enhance the 
value of the book. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 
Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. $6. 

A valuable, complete listing of free 
slidefilms, arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to subject matter. 

Teaching Adolescents by Gilbert C. 
Kettelkamp. Heath. $5. 

Never before has this reviewer seen 
such a practical approach to the 
teaching profession, and it seems safe 
to assume that prospective teachers 
who use this book will be off to a 
very good start. Many, many sug- 
gestions as how to meet problems are 
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Book Week 


November 14-20 











“Let’s Read” is the slogan for the 
36th Annual celebration of National 
Book Week. November 14-20. 

Book Looks in the December issue 
of the Journal will feature exclusively 
books for children. 


followed by appendices which present 
unit plans and curriculum outlines 
and which give good advice on how 
to obtain a teaching position. 

School and Child by Cecil V. Mil- 
lard. Michigan State College Press. 
$3.75. 

This is the first book to deal with 
one child observed during many 
years. It is presented as a case study 
and shows in detail child development 
during the elementary school period. 
It is unfortunate that the poor grade 
of paper and crowded printing make 
the book physically difficult to read. 

Teaching Arithmetic in Grades 1 
and Il, by Hollister and Gunderson. 
Heath. $2.50. 

Both new and experienced teachers 
will find information and inspiration 
The first 
part gives the professional informa- 
tion needed ah background in teach- 
ing primary arithmetic; the second 
discusses in specific detail the teach- 
ing of arithmetic in grades one and 
two. A top-notch book. 

Creative Rhythmic Movement for 
Children by Gladys Andrews. 
tice-Hall. $4.75. 

This book tells you how you can 
use creative rhythmic movement to 
help boys and girls develop their de- 
sires for expression 


in this book on methods. 


Pren- 


through art, 
music, language, science, etc. Includ- 
ed are 66 musical selections and 60 
action illustrations. Highly recom- 


mended for elementary teachers. 


Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure: 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come let us read. 
—Emilie Poulsson 


“A good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life 


beyond life.” 


—John Milton 


Ah yet, ere I descend to the grave 
Vay 1 a small house and large gar- 
den have: 
And a few friends, and many books, 
bottle true, 
Both wise and both delightful too! 
—Abraham Cowley 
“Books, like proverbs, receive their 
chief value from the stamp and es- 
teem of ages through which they 
have passed.” 
—Sir William Temple 
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For text-correlated 
film material with 
these state-adopted 


texts* 


Carson: How You Look and 
Dress 


TEEN-AGE CLOTHING 


fs. ser. 


French-Svenson: Mechanical 
Drawing 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


mp. ser. 


Landis: Your Marriage and 
Family Living 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY 
LIVING fs. ser. 


McCullough: Illustrated Hand- 
book of Simple Nursing 


SIMPLE NURSING fs. ser. 


Sorenson & Malm: Psychology 
for Living 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR 
LIVING mp. ser. 


Weaver & Foster: Chemistry 
for Our Times 


CHEMISTRY fs. series 


-- *Write 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO. 
TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 


330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 36 


’ 
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In a few months we will have a 
new Social Security Law governing 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 
and beginning July 1, 1956, we will 
have a new Teachers’ Retirement 
Law. 

There is some discussion as to 
which of these retirement plans would 
serve our teachers best. We have 
made a study of the benefits and the 
cost for two young women, each age 
23, with a beginning salary of $1,800 
and annual increments of $100 until 
the final salary is $4,200—one under 
the Teachers’ Retirement System and 
the other under Social Security. We 
are taking $4,200 since that is the 
maximum on which a person under 
Social Security would pay the tax. 

The contribution of the teacher 
under the new Law would be 3 per 
cent until age 30; then 4 per cent 
from age 30 to age 40; and after age 
40, 5 per cent of the gross salary until 
retirement. 

Under Social Security the tax 
would be 2 per cent until 1960; then 
21% per cent until 1965; then 3 per 
cent until 1970; then 31% per cent 
until 1975; and 4 per cent until 1980, 
after which it would be 414 per cent 
for all participants. 

The teacher would pay into the Re- 
tirement System to age 65, $6,731 to 
which would be added 3 per cent 
compound interest each year. In- 
terest would be added each month and 
compounded at the end of the year. 
The Social Security member would 
pay in to age 65, $5,546.25. Since it 
is not refundable, no interest is add- 
ed. 

After the teacher member has 
taught 20 years, she is eligible for 
retirement for disability at any time, 
and under the above assumptions her 
minimum disability allowance at age 
43 would be $670; her maximum dis- 
ability allowance, age 59, $1,800. 
From age 43 to age 65 is 22 years, 
and if she lived that long, she would 
receive $14,740 in monthly checks 
from the Retirement System. 


If the member under Social Secu- 
rity becomes disabled at age 43, or 
any other age, she would receive no 
benefits until age 65. 

The teacher would be eligible for 
an annuity upon teaching 30 years. 
At that time she would be 53 years 
old,. and if she retires then, her an- 
nuity would be $1,407. From age 
53 to age 65 is 12 years, and if she 
lives that long, she would receive 
$16,884 in monthly checks by age 65. 
In both of the above cases the teacher 
would receive her annuity for life. 

When the Social Security member 
has paid the tax for 10 years or more, 
she would be entitled to an annuity 
at age 65, but in finding the salary 
base, her salary for the 10 years or 
more would be spread over all of the 
years from age 23 to 65, and this 
would give her a very small salary 
base, and, consequently, her benefits 
from Social Security would be a min- 
imum benefit. 

The teacher at age 60 would have 
an annuity of $2,037 under the above 
assumptions; at age 61 an annuity of 
$2,100, the maximum. Her salary 
base is found by taking her salary for 
the best five consecutive years, where- 
as the salary base of a person under 
Social Security is found by eliminat- 
ing the salary for the four lowest 
years, and then finding the average 
for the remaining years. The fact 
that she may not have drawn any 
salary during one or more years tends 
to reduce her average salary from age 
23 to age 65. The member under 
Social Security would not be entitled 
to any annuity at age 60 or 61. 

If death occurs to the teacher at 
any time, the contributions she has 
paid into the Retirement System plus 
3 per cent compound interest is re- 
fundable to her beneficiary. By age 
64 she will have paid in $6,521 
under the new Law, and 3 per cent 
added to this would increase it ver) 
considerably, and in case of her death 
at that time the amount refundable to 
her beneficiary would be quite large. 
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In case the Social Security member 
should die at any time, the death 
benefit is three times the monthly 
benefit. If she should die at age 64 
after having paid in $5,546.25 her 
death benefit would be $285.05; but 
there would be no refund of her ac- 
count. 

The teacher is not required to 
teach to age 65 in order to receive 
the maximum retirement allowance, 
but if she does, her retirement al- 
lowance will be $2,100 based upon a 
salary of $4,200. Her salary base is 
found by taking the average of her 
five highest consecutive years. 

For the Social Security member the 
salary base is found by omitting the 
four years with the lowest salary and 
averaging the salary for all of the 
other years. Even though her salary 
is $4,200 at retirement, her average 
salary is $3,621, or $301.75 per 
month. Based upon this salary her 
annuity would be $98.35 per month, 
or $1,180.20. 

The teacher is protected all along 
the way at every age after she has 
taught 20 years, and she is entitled 
to an annuity after she has taught 30 
years at any age. The member under 
Social Security is not entitled to any 
annuity until she is 65 years old, and 
her annuity at that time is scarcely 
more than half of the annuity of the 
teacher although she has paid in al- 
most as much in Social Security 
Taxes. 

Now, further, if the teacher marries 
a man who is in a position covered 
by Social Security, she will at age 65, 
if retired, receive half as much as her 
husband, and if her husband’s salary 
averages $4,200 during all of his 
period of service under the new 
Social Security Law, he will be en- 
titled to receive $1,302 per year for 
life, and his wife would receive $651 
by reason of his Social Security Card 
in addition to ‘her own $2,100 from 
the Retirement System. 

If the member under Social Secu- 
rity marries a man who is under 
Social Security, she will receive no 
benefit whatsoever from his Social 
Security Card because she is under 
Social Security herself and will pay 
the tax and will receive at age 65, 
$1,180.20 annuity. 

About 75 per cent of all the mem- 
bers of the Retirement System are wo- 
men, and, therefore, any study of this 
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matter must give consideration to this 
fact. 

The above comparison is as stated, 
a comparison between the new Social 
Security Law and the new Retirement 
Law. Other comparisons may be 
made, but in every case if you take 
the profession as a whole, the Re- 
tirement System is now and always 
has been much better, at least 100 
per cent better, for teachers than So- 
cial Security would be for them. We 
hope that all of the teachers, and es- 
pecially the Chairmen of their Asso- 
ciations, will study the matter and 
will be able to advise the teachers 
with whom they are associated. 












BLOOD 


saves lives 











SCHOOL SERVICE 


Our Wotte 


Service to the School Children 
of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 
We Sell the Best in 
School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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CLASS RINGS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 





JEWELERS 


418 WEST MAIN STREET 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIPLOMAS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


CALLING CARDS 











Music for All 





Continued from page 14 


Music is hardly equalled as a 
technique of momentary diver- 
sion or relaxation. Memoriter 
material is quickly learned and 
well retained when set to melody. 
Muscular skills are often more 
rapidly established when prac- 
ticed with music. Orderliness in 
the classroom is more easily 
maintained when the — singing 
game or similar activity is used 


to provide opportunities for all 
the children simultaneously to 
participate in energy releasing 
movement. Music is a means of 
fostering sturdy and_ graceful 
physical development. Music is 
often a satisfying reward for 
work well done. Many teachers 
have used music in just these 
ways and more, so it is not neces- 
sary to continue this point. 
All-inclusive Subject 
As an end in education, music 
is a knowledge of the world’s best 





WORKBOOKS 
AND 


HANDBOOKS 


for use with 
your 
State 
Adopted 








BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
Grades 9 through 12 


Here are Workbooks and Handbooks that are complete in themselves . . . 
can be used independently or tied into any basic English program. 


e They develop all the basic language skills . . . stress pupil application 
of these skills in oral activities, proofreading, original writing 


e They provide drill and practice materials that emphasize “learning 


by doing" (the use of language skills in many situations) 


e They offer a complete testing program — inventory tests, check 
tests, mastery tests — and special scoring forms for students. 


For full details, write to 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 
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literature, not only music per se 
but of poetry and drama in song 
in English and in other tongues. 
Furthermore, the poetry and 
drama learned is good, usually 
of the best. Music is an ability 
to recreate and relive the experi- 
ences which gave it birth. It is 
the release of individual thought 
to new and more beautiful pat- 
terns of more human yet divine 
expression. 

We have said that the end of 
education is a balanced, rational 
and wholesome individual. Mu- 
sic, through the lyrical ideas it 
conveys, through appreciation, 
performance and creation, con- 
tributes greatly, and in some 
more ways more greatly than any 
other subject, to the 
growth of the child, 


desired 


FTA Workshop 
University of 
Kentucky 
December 2, 3, + 


Registration Thursday 3 to 5 
p-m. and 7 to 8 p.m, Reservations 
should be sent to Sarah Shumate, 
216 Jewell Hall, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Rates for lodging $2.00 
to $3.00 per night. Meals, cat- 
eteria prices. 

Program Personnel— 

Miss Corma Mowrey, Past 
President of NEA and Director of 
Professional Services, West Vir- 
ginia Education Association. Dr. 
Lyman V, Ginger, Dean of Exten- 
sion and Adult Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Dr. Frank 
G. Dickey, Dean of College of 
Education, University of Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Bruce DeBruhl. 
President, Kentucky Association 
of FTA. Miss Eleanor Shelton. 
Workshop Chairman. Miss Mary 
Watson, President, University of 
Kentucky FTA Chapter. 

Features— 

Speeches, Panels, Chorie Read- 
ing, Discussion Groups, Tour and 
Fellowship. 
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Transportation 





Continued from page 9 


bly increased the appropriation 
by only $3,000,000.00 per year 
for the present biennium, the 
funds are sufficient to finance 
only 70 per cent of this program. 
When the program is fully fi- 
nanced, the state will bear all of 
the cost after the local districts 
have made a reasonable effort as 
determined by law. 

It is the thinking of most rec- 
ognized authorities of school fi- 
nance of the country that Ken- 
tucky has one of the soundest 
foundation laws of any state in 
this nation. Most laws have some 
weak features. States that are 
now financing education under 
foundation programs have elim- 
inated weaknesses in law struc- 
ture after having seen the pro- 
gram in operation. To correct 
any weaknesses in this law, the 
General Assembly has directed 
the Legislative Research Com- 
mission to conduct a study of 
pupil transportation and make a 
report to the next meeting of the 
General Assembly. Other studies 
will be made from time to time 
to correct any irregularities and 
inadequacies that may be discov- 
ered. 

Kentuckians can now look to a 
new era in public education; they 
can be assured that every child 
regardless of race, economic, or 
social status, will be entitled to 
his heritage which, at least, is a 
minimum level of education. The 
people of Kentucky had faith in 
the legislature; they must have 
faith in the law. The success of 
the Foundation Program Law, in 
a measure, rests in the hands of 
the teachers of this state. If the 
program is to be fully financed 
in 1956, the teachers will need 
to lead the way. Will you do 
your part to make it possible for 
every child to have a qualified 
teacher, adequate classroom, nec- 
essary learning tools, and safe 
and -omfortable transportation? 
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No requests from children, 
please. Our advertisers prefer 
to send their material to teachers 
or administrators only. You will 
save time by writing directly to 
the advertisers. The coupon be- 
low is for your convenience in 
ordering several items. 

31. Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways. Wall mural 
8 feet wide. In full color. Shows 
the most interesting spots along 
the highways. Includes a 9-page 
booklet “How to See America”, 
which gives the historical back- 
ground of bus travel and how to 
take a bus trip. Both the novice 
and the seasoned traveler will like 
this. Booklet also includes one 
page of study outline on bus 
travel (Greyhound Lines). 

2. Posture Posters set of 7— 
designed for use in the classroom 
to assist teachers in maintaining 
healthful posture. (American 
Seating Company). 

49. Train and Engine Books 
for Children—a new and revised 
edition of a bibliography dealing 
exclusively with books for chil- 
dren below fourth grade, (As- 
sociation of American Rail- 
roads). 

50. The Art of Tempola-Craft. 


Instructions for using this method 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


Name 


which is a combination of cray- 
ola, wax crayon and Artistia 
Tempera or water color. It pro- 
vides a brilliant design on a con- 
trasting ground. (Binney & 
Smith). 

9. Catalog. Well illustrated 
catalogs on auditorium seating; 


laboratory equipment; church 
furniture; classroom furniture 
and laboratory furniture. Indi- 


cate which catalog is desired. 
(Southern Desk Company). 

12. Teaching Units. New 
Compton Teaching Units are now 
available. Two units, with a 
complete list of additional titles 
will be sent each teacher who in- 
dicates on the coupon below, the 
subject or grade taught. The 
Units are organized for primary, 
intermediate and upper grades. 
(F. E. Compton & Company). 

48. New 1954-55 Catalog. 24 
pages of films and filmstrips suit- 
able for classroom use in varied 
subject areas. Many are directly 
correlated with standard school 
texts; others provide valuable 
supplemental material in social 
studies. Also available: bro- 
chures giving full descriptions of 
these films; stills and leaders’ 
guides available on many films. 
(McGraw-Hill’s Test-Film De- 


partment). 


Available in School Year 1954-55 Only | 
| 
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School Name 





School Address 





City. 
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Folk Dancing 





Continued trom page 15 


hands, arms around each other, 
each take a turn, wait your turn, 
turn your neighbor, and swing 
your partner (not gents swing 
ladies). Execution of these terms 
does not give satisfaction unless 
there is mutual cooperation—1.e. 
the swing is not satisfying unless 
there is mutual support. Com- 
mon courtesies are more natural 








superior 


after folk dance experience, as 
they are necessary for full enjoy- 
ment of it. 
Values 

Psychological Values will in- 
clude a chance for the individual 
to build self esteem through ac- 
ceptance in a group activity. Folk 
dance gives an opportunity to re- 
lease tension through forgetting 
fears about performance. The 
self is forgotten in this group ac- 
tivity through a change of pace 





Classroom furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 
adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 


specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 


Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 


and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 


maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 


Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Other specialized lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Exclusive Kentucky Distributor 
The Chas. H. Bunch Co. 


337 West Main Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Telephone WAbash 8488 — Res. CHerokee 2993 


28 


and through the alteration of 


flexion and extension. The self 
can be forgotten since all are 
focused on the business of getting 
through the dance in a manner 
satisfying to the other dancers 
and therefore satisfying to one s 
self. The objectivity of folk 
dance is an important value in 
that the “dance” is the important 
thing. Learning new figures is 
exciting and significant since 
there is progression from easy to 
difficult and since there is always 
something new that can be 
learned. The material for folk 
dance is inexhaustible. 

Physical Values are more obvi- 
ous. Folk dance stimulates heart 
action and deep breathing. It 
helps develop coordination and 
releases tension through the 
rhythmic flow and big muscle ac- 
tion. The accompanying music, 
if carefully chosen, assists in the 
mental and physical relaxation of 
the body. It has often been noted 
that restrictive discipline in the 
classroom is less necessary after 
a period of activity of this sort. 

Recreational Values include 
the awareness that folk dance is 
a wholesome activity for all ages 
and it can be continued for all 
our lives. It develops group 
consciousness. It is inexpensive. 
It is now available in many con- 
munities through recreational 
groups. In our own state a real- 
ization of the universality of folk 
dance can occur through regional 
folk festivals and the state folk 
festival. 

If we believe that one of the 
primary aims of education is to 
produce individuals better able to 
live satisfying lives in our demo- 
cratic society, then we can accept 
folk dance wholeheartedly as a 
valid part of our curriculum. 
Introduce folk dance through 
classroom units, and see that it is 
an experience interesting enough 
to create the desire to become a 
life-time activity for many. 


KEA Convention 
April 13, 14, 15, 1955 
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[hese are announcements by 
the manufacturers of new prod- 
ucts which we believe will be of 
professional interest to educators. 
This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by 
the editor. You will want to 
check and compare these items 
with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable 
to find the products desired, your 
request for information will be 
forwarded to the producer. 

Safety Battery Candle for can- 
dle light service in glee clubs, 
choirs, pageants, churches. Pipe 
lighted prism cut plastic flame, 
including two standard batteries. 
8 inch Safety Candle $2.00. 
(Louis J. Lindner, 153 West 33rd 
Street, New York, N. Y.) 

Duplex Straw Dispenser cuts 
straw costs in half by dispensing 
unwrapped milk; standard or 
jumbo straws, one at a time from 
both sides of the dispenser, elimi- 
nates straw wrapper annoyances. 
One duplex does the work of two 
straw dispensers. Entire unit, in- 
cluding ends, made of stainless 
steel. Made in two models. One 
for 644” milk and 814” standard 
straws. The other for 814” jumbo 
straws. Cost $15.95 f.o.b. Los 
(Duplex Straw Dis- 
penser Company, 511 N. La- 
Cienaga Blvd., Los Angeles 48, 
Calif.) 

New Stainless Steel Combina- 
tion Padlock which even a stetho- 
scope can’t help pick. The pad- 
lock contains a built-in “sound 
effect” that issues false clicks 
frustrating would-be lockpickers 
who try to open padlocks by lis- 
tening for tumbler clicks. Ef- 
fective for school lockers. (Mas- 
ter Lock Company, 2600 N. 32nd 
Street, Milwaukee 45, Wis.) 

No. 1000 Folding Table pro- 
vides a sturdy, lightweight but 
strong table for converting gym- 
nasium, hall or other vacant space 
into classroom, study or lunch- 
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Leaf’s behavior teaching posters 
with a special Teachers Guide 
Section for using Checkaway, 
written by Dr. Garry Cleveland 
Myers. Published weekly during 
the school year. 12 issues a 
term, 25c. (Checkaway, 37 E. 
Long St., Columbus, Ohio). 


room use. Strong tubular-steel 
legs are locked firmly into place 
when erect and can be instantly 
released and locked into a folded 
position. Two top sizes, 30 x 96 
and 30 x 72 inches, choice of ply- 
wood, plastic or masonite tops. 
(Griggs Equipment Company, 
Box 630, Belton, Texas). Cuts 
available 114” deep x 2-1/16”" 
wide, 

Checkaway is a new weekly 
guidance magazine for elemen- 
tary teachers. Utilizes Munroe 





Deadline for reporting KEA Con- 
vention delegates is Dec. 10. 








JUST ADOPTED IN KENTUCKY 
Outstanding High School Social Studies Texts 


Citizenship — Grade 9 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


Completely new. Develops understanding of our civic 
and economic life. 





World History 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


The nation’s leading world history text. Empha- 
sis on man and his achievements. 





United States History 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


A new American history text with emphasis on 
modern American history. 





Advanced Government 


GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Develops respect for and a determination to 
maintain our form of government. 





Problems of American Life 


YOUTH FACES ITS PROBLEMS 


Develops problem-solving techniques. Helps pupils 
analyze American problems. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St. 





Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Childron de 
things 
with Neus 
BIG Size 
CRAYOLA’ 





A Nature-Study Game can be 
made in class by putting different 
kinds of leaves under thin paper. 
Rub over the surface with the 
side of an unwrapped stick of 
CRAYOLA. The game is to guess 
the name of the plant or tree. 
Regular size CRAYOLA comes in 
boxes of 8 to 48 different colors, 
extra large size in 8 to 24 colors. 
For FREE Crayola-Craft book- 
let, write Dept. ST11. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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by N. B. MeMillian 


Films Available 


The Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation, along with other state as- 
sociations, has cooperated with 
the National Education Associa- 
tion in the production of educa- 
tion films. Prints of these and 
some others have been purchased 
by the KEA and are available for 
use by the school people of Ken- 
tucky. Some are in color; some 
are in black and white. All are 
16 mm. in size. 

These films can be requested 
from the KEA office by letter or 
by using the Film Request form 
printed below. There is no charge 
for their use other than the return 
postage. Requests for use of films 
should be made as far in advance 
of the showing date as possible 
to avoid conflict in scheduling. 

It is very important also that 
the film be shown not later than 
the date scheduled and that the 
film be returned to the KEA of- 
fice immediately after showing. 
Someone else may have scheduled 
the film for use a short time later 
and should not be disappointed 
or inconvenienced, 

Following is a brief descrip- 
tion of each of the seven films 
now available through the KEA 
office: 

Freedom to Learn. 28 min. 
Sound. Color. Shows that mod- 
ern schools prepare our children 
to assume their responsibilities 
as good citizens. Shows the im- 


FILM REQUEST 


Kentucky Education Association 


1921 Heyburn Building 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Please reserve 


portance to our country of the 
freedom to learn. 1954, 

All God’s Children. 28 min. 
Sound. Developed by the Chris- 
tophers to stimulate interest in 
the need for good teachers in to- 
day’s schools. 

Skippy and the 3 R’s, 29 min. 
Sound. Color or black and white. 
Shows how our schools teach the 
fundamentals better than ever be- 
fore. 1953. 

What Greater Gift. 28 min. 
Sound. Color or black and white. 
Portrays the teacher as a profes- 
sional person; has been used suc- 
cessfully in teacher recruitment. 
1952. 

Secure the Blessings. 27 min. 
Sound. Dramatizes the role of the 
Public School in a democracy. 
1951. 

Assignment: Tomorrow. 26 min. 
Sound. Portrays teaching as an 
exciting job, second to no other 
in importance. 1945, 


The Sixth Chair. 18 min. Sound. 
Dramatic portrayal of the dan- 
gers of the public’s complacency 
toward education; designed to 
help citizens help themselves to 


1949, 


better schools. 





Date 








for showing 





Requested by 


Position 
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PROCLAMATION BY THE 
GOVERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 
TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME: 


WHEREAS, one hundred and forty-five years ago on December 13 Jane Todd Crawford consented to undergo an 
operation at the hands of her physician, Dr. Ephraim McDowell, for the removal of an ovarian tumor, the 


ie first operation of its kind in medical history; and, 
WHEREAS, the unusual courage and strength of mind of Mrs. Crawford are evidenced by this decision as it was 
a. necessary that she ride horseback over a crude wagon road, much of which lay in a creek bed, for sixty 
s. | miles to the home of her surgeon, and it was also necessary that the operation be performed on a table 
" without the aid of pain-killing drugs; and, 
O- WHEREAS, it is fitting and proper that we honor the courage and fortitude of this pioneer Kentucky woman whose 
contribution to the furtherance of medical science is unparalleled ; 

n. NOW, THEREFORE, I, LAWRENCE W. WETHERBY, GOVERNOR of the COMMONWEALTH of KENTUCKY, do 
e. hereby designate Monday, December 13, 1954, as 

1€ 
" JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY IN KENTUCKY 
" and urge all officials of the government and all citizens of the Commonwealth to observe this day in schools, 

; churches, clubs, and other suitable places with appropriate historical and memorial ceremonies in honor of 
es Jane Todd Crawford and other courageous Kentucky women whose brave spirits have steadied the hands and 
S- steeled the hearts of men. 

c- | Done at Frankfort, Kentucky, this the fifth day of October in the year of our 
it. Lord, one thousand nine hundred and fifty-four, and in the year of the Common- 


wealth, the one hundred and sixty-third. 


£5 LAWRENCE W. WETHERBY, GOVERNOR 


Charles K. O’Connell 


Secretary of State 
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TIEGS - ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
Geography, history, and civics are skillfully and meaningfully integrated in this widely 
used, social studies series for grades 1-9. Tiegs-Adams helps the pupil to understand 
=) modern America and the fundamental values of the democratic way of life, and 
| provides real guidance and practice in cooperation and social living. 
| 
The many striking illustrations and maps in full color increase teaching power and 
| pupil appeal. The workbooks, too, have illustrations in full color. 
| 
| 
| 
| GINN AND COMPANY 199 East Gay St. Columbus 16, Ohio 
Represented by Mr. Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky, Mr. E. Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Ken- 
| tucky, and Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 
| 
| 
wil 
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‘a ook, Fear, Now” 


Experience is the best teacher, ’tis 
said, but a dear one, so a wise learner 
will profit from the experience of 
others. Certain motion pictures, in a 
repertoire growing bigger and better, 
recreate and interpret experience, to 
help widen individual understandings 
and show inter-personal relationships 
—a person’s relation to himself, to 
his family, his friends, his work, his 
beliefs. In a matter of minutes a 
school class may share in common a 
film experience, using its incidents 
for reference to consider and discuss, 
to bring a problem “close home.” 

Such “film-experiences” in many 
ways may not equal real-life ordeals, 
but they have the advantage of being 
“controlled.” Such films need be 
most carefully selected, should of 
course always reflect good taste. 

The possibility of “identification” 
must be high, as it tends to become 
when the people in the film are in as 
many ways as feasible similar to the 
viewers, and the “problem” is already 
or potentially shared and felt. Hand- 


ling the problem in the film should 
be comprehensible and within the 
pattern of values shared by your 
group but not necessarily entirely re- 
flecting the group’s values, else how 
could the film help stimulate desirable 
growth? 

Many film producers give these 
“problem-posers” and “open” ending, 
leaving solutions to further explora- 
tion by the viewers. Thus, with this 
type of film some follow-up activity 
is imperative, and the very least one 
can do is to invoke lively discussion. 

For Primary Grades, “The Golden 
Rule: A Lesson for Beginners” (10 
minute color also, Coronet) and 
“How Quiet Helps at School” (10 
min. color also, Coronet) are new in 
a series to help these little people 
think and develop their own ideas of 
appropriate conduct in and out of 
school. Some others similar are: 
“Taking Care of Things,” “Courtesy 
for Beginners,” or “Ways to Settle 
(10 min. each, Coronet) 
(10 min. 


Disputes,” 
“Respect for Property” 


by Dorothy Pelleit 


color also, Coronet) a typical new 
film for upper elementary and junior 
high, emphasizes responsibility for 
public property as well as other peo- 
ple’s. In addition to showing why 
“Golden Rule” concepts work best it 
shows the gang making restitution for 
damage done. By the same pro- 
ducers, others for teenagers include: 
“Overcoming Fear,” “Overcoming 
Worry,” “Make Your Own De. 
cisions,” or “Understanding Your 
Ideals.” 

“Are Manners Important (10 
min. EBF) asks a new film as it pre- 
sents Mickey who thinks manners are 
just for grown-ups or might make 
him a sissy. Then he finds that his 
lack of true consideration for others 
makes him most uncomfortable. For 
upper elementary and junior high, as 
are such others as “Don’t Be Afraid” 
or “Don’t Get Angry,” by the same 
producers. 

Newest in the Discussion Problems 
Series by Young America Films is 
“The Griper.” As in “The Bully” or 


99 








A PROMINENT SUPERINTENDENT WRITES: 


“Today when the uttermost parts of the earth are closer to us than San 
Francisco was fifty years ago, when the front pages of newspapers are full 
of world news, and when high schools and colleges still neglect geography, 
the duty of schoolmen to place more rather than less stress on geography in 
the grades is imperative.” 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


is the main objective of 


STULL and HATCWS NEW GEOGRAPHIES, 


With the Storied Background of Each Nation Woven into the Text 


SCORES OF COLORED PLATES AND MAPS 


Each Book Carefully Tested by Elementary Teachers for its Appropriate Grade Level 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 2231 South Park Way, Chicago 16 


LARGE CLEAR TYPE 
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“The Show-Off” or “The Outsider” or 
“The Procrastinator” (each 10 min.) 
negative qualities are pointed out and 
several constructive suggestions pre- 
sented for the viewers to consider. 
In “he Griper” a tricky photograph- 
ic device — a translucent conscience 
for George—tells part of the story. 
This series selects situations which 
really bother the pre-teens and the 
teens. puts the problem “out in the 
open” where knowledge and frank- 
ness may disperse them. 

Another type of preadolescent and 
adolescent concern is met by such 
films as “Story of Menstruation” (15 
min. Medical Arts Prod.). Both 
films share the aim of advertising 
their products while explaining scien- 
tifically a normal physical and psy- 
chological function. It is well to 
have endorsement of films of this type 
by local impartial — professional 
groups. such as boards of health or 
medical organizations, to help insure 
your showing a wide acceptance and 
a favorable interpretation. 

The televised Fisher family are 
available also for classroom showing, 
with Gramp’s little chat to summarize 
the lesson. Treated for church 
school presentation the “This Is The 
Life Series” includes two recent films 
possible for public school discussion; 
and “The Little Lie That Grew” (30 
min. Concordia) showing how big 
the trouble from a little white lie. 

New for senior high and college 
consideration is the McGraw-Hill set 
of three, based on the text “Psychol- 
ogy for Living” by Sorenson & Malm: 
Facing Reality (12 min. recognizing 
defense mechanisms), “Habit Pat- 


“terns” (15 min. showing that you can 


improve your ways), and “Successful 
Scholarship” (10 min. methods to 
improve schoolwork —accomplish- 
ments). Real life examples make 
specific the concepts explained by the 
narrator and the text. 

Your inquiry to the producers list- 
ed below will bring you their catalogs 
listing these and others in guidance 
series. 

Coronet films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago, Illinois; Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica Films, 1150 Wilmette Street, 
Wilmette, Illinois; Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17, New York; Medical Arts Produc- 
tions, 414 Mason Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2, Calif.; Concordia Films, 
2558 South Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, 
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Missouri; McGraw-Hill Text Films, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
New York. 


Calendar of Events 

November 5-10. Adult Education 
Association, national conference, 
Chicago. 

November 7. 8. Association of 
Urban Universities, annual meeting, 
Pittsburgh. 





November 7-13. 
tion Week. 


American Educa- 


November 17-20. American School 
Food Service Association, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


National Coun- 
cil for Teachers of English, Detroit. 


November 25-27. 


November 25-27. Annual Meeting, 
National Council for Social Studies, 
Indianapolis. 


A HAPPY HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 




















Choral Reading 


How the beloved old poem “‘’Twas The Night Before Christmas” was 
successfully brought to life by 4th graders of Nibley Park School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Told here by their teacher, Mrs. Florence W. Stenoish. 


Choral reading made it possible for 
whole class to take part. Chorus was 
grouped into higher and lower pitched 
readers and according to reciting 
speed. This arrangement worked 
nicely; voices blended well. Class 
chose ‘Night Before Christmas.” 
We practiced with Fred Waring’s record of the 
poem. The singing aided children in sensing 
the rhythm and helped them in interpreta- 
tion. Once spirit was captured, they developed 
idea naturally, themselves. 

Pantomimers were sleeping children in 
pajamas and large flannel night- 
gown, Ma in her kerchief, Pa in his 


cap, 2 sugar plums dancing prettily, 
moon, small boy dressed as mouse. 
All of these appeared on the stage 
when mentioned by the chorus. 


St. Nick was star of show. Before arrival some 
of chorus rattled castanets and noise makers 
for clattering hooves (with increasing volume). 
St, Nick bounded on stage suddenly, came 
quickly down steps to audience, distributing 
lollipops to awe-struck, delighted children. 


Class wanted sleigh and deer to actually fly. 
Some boys cut these from cardboard and 
strung together by black thread. 2 boys be- 
hind curtain on either side of stage (after 
considerable practice) pulled sleigh and deer 
in mid air across stage. 





WHEN YOU'RE HOME after a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 
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. SCENICRUISER—A sensational 
new luxury bus, with raised 
observation deck, washroom, 
Air Suspension Ride. 





HIGHWAY TRAVELER—A mod- 
ern Air Suspension coach 
with panoramic picture win- 
dows and air conditioning. 


when you travel by Greyhound 
Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler ! 


Air Suspension Ride—is the secret 
shared by both these newest, smartest 
Greyhound coaches. Rubber-nylon air 
bellows replace conventional metal 
springs...the bus actually “floats” on 
columns of compressed air! 

By Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler, 
you also enjoy dramatic sightseeing 
through panoramic picture windows. 
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1 FREE! ILLUSTRATED MAP—WITH TOUR FACTS | 
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IN PROJECTION SCREENS 








Projection 


Sey: Screens ‘“ 
“se in: 
SCHOOLS \ 
INS ur 


Find out TODAY 


about remarkable new developments in 
projection screens: new reflection surfaces 
that noticeably improve clarity, brilliance 
and color reproduction; new screens for 
lighted room projection where room dark- 
ening is impractical; new mechanical fea- 
tures for greater ease of setting up. 
Write today for FREE brochure 
giving full details on complete line of 
modern Radiant Screens for school—also 
for free sample of amazing new “Vyna- 
Flect” Screen fabric that works wonders 
with all Projected pictures. 


RADIAN T Mfg. Corporation 


“World’s hevneet penaliactuners of Projection Screens” 


1238 S. TALMAN AVE. © CHICAGO 8, ILL. 








Man’s books are but man’s alphabet, 
Beyond and on his lessons lies— 
The lessons of the violet, 

The large gold letters of the sky. 
—Cincinnatus Heine (“Joaquin”) 


Miller 
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| IN GEOGRAPHY 


From the sparkling new Thurston and Hankins 


HOMELANDS SERIES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHIES 





4! 


HOMELANDS OF THE WORLD 
Grade 4 


& HOMELANDS OF THE AMERICAS 
Grade 5 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL A. ONEAL - - | 
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“Your University is as near 
as vour mailbox.” 


Year-Round Service 


For All Kentucky 


Many Services Are Offered By The New 
College of Adult and Extension Education 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES of the University of Kentucky authorized the establishment of 
the College of Adult and Extension Education on July 1. This new college embraces all activi- 


ties of the Department of University Extension. including: 


Off-Campus Classes . . . Night Classes on the Campus . . . Home Study (Correspond- 


ence) Courses ... the Northern Center in Covington . . . Club and Community Service 


. . . High School Activities in Speech. Music and Drama . . . Speakers Bureau . . . 
Educational Film Service . . . Forums. Clinics. Institutes... Package Libraries . . . 
, =) 


Conferences and Workshops. 


The University offers its services in any practicable way to all citizens of the Commonwealth. 
regardless of age. previous training or location. who feel the need for help from their State 


University. 


For further information about any of the services listed above, write to: The Dean, College of Adult and 


Extension Education, Room 106 Frazee Hall, University of Kentucky. 


* 
SECOND SEMESTER — FEB. 5-JUNE 4 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 





